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The Treason of the Liberals 


By LYMAN BRYSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


A § LIBRARIANS you will know 
tht I have borrowed my title from a 
French philosopher and you will probably 
perceive also that I am giving it a slightly 
diferent meaning. What I have to say 
concerns government, and current issues 
in our governmental system, but it is not, 
[ hasten to explain, an attempt to make 
an appraisal of the present administration 
or its program. ‘The ideas and opinions 
advanced are not new; they are on the 
contrary very old. But we need to re- 
mind ourselves sometimes of things that 
we take too much for granted. What I 
hope to suggest is a basis for the judg- 
ments each of us must make when, in 
accord with his duty as a self-governing 
citizen, he makes his own appraisal of 
events in the swiftly moving and con- 
stantly changing political situation. 

The attitudes which men take in polit- 
ical affairs do not change much as time 
goes on, but we give new names to old 
manners and the name which once was 
honored becomes a term of scorn. So 
with the word “liberal,” once associated 
with courage, particularly courage in de- 
fense of freedom. Now in the mouths of 
the young and radical intelligentsia that 
name describes caution that is next to 
cowardice. Liberals are called cowards 
because they hesitate in the middle ground 
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between warring revolutionary slogans, be- 
cause they think that capitalism and de- 
mocracy can perhaps be patched up and 
revolution avoided altogether, because 
they find something arbitrary and dan- 
gerous in the new cure-alls, such as fascism 
and communism, just because they are 
cure-alls. 


Wuere TuHey Have Faivep 

Skepticism and suspended judgment, 
which once had to fight desperately for 
acceptance have become suspect as signs 
of ignorance or fear. And this, I think 
we ought to realize, is not the fault of 
any movement of ideas that has made 
those qualities of caution any less useful, 
indeed they are needed more today than 
ever before. It has happened because the 
old liberal tradition, which gave to our po- 
litical and social lives most of the things 
which make them worth while, has fallen 
into the hands of men who have failed 
in their essential duty. If they seem to 
be cowards, if they are guilty of treason 
to their own ideas, it is not because real 
liberalism is afraid of change, not because 
it is an attitude implying that such in- 
justices as it once fought against should 
now go unrebuked. It is, I think, be- 
cause liberalism is essentially a political 
attitude which depends upon clear think- 
ing. ‘Too many of its present representa- 
tives have ceased to think clearly about the 
issues that are disturbing the world. So 
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they are pushed aside, not because the 
happy radicals and revolutionary young- 
sters think more clearly than they, but 
rather because clarity is no necessity to a 
revolutionist. He is better off in a warm 
glow of faith. It is the special handicap 
of the liberal attitude that it must be in- 
telligent or it is helpless. The treason 
of the liberals, insofar as they have failed, 
is a treason of the mind. 


DespaIR OF NIEBUHR 


A few months ago I heard Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, who is surely one of the 
great emotional orators of our time, shat- 
ter the complacency of several hundred 
educators with the dark prediction that 
reason could no longer be expected to rule 
the affairs of men. It was an illusion, 
Niebuhr said, that men would ever think 
fast enough or clearly enough to direct the 
movement of the blind forces in which, 
like swimmers in the tide, they are tossed 
about. He said it was time to admit 
that we were helpless in all large things 
and regain our self-respect by doing the 
small deeds of kindness that would make 
a tragic world not too intolerable. 

It would be presumptuous to inquire 
whether or not this sort of devil worship 
is native to Dr. Niebuhr’s temperament 
and would, therefore, have enticed him 
in whatever era he happened to be born. 
He is, of course, far closer to hope than is 
Spengler or the psychopaths of that 
variety. All I wish to do is to point out 
that Niebuhr, being intelligent and having 
a sense for the continuity of history, 
knows that the dogmas of revolution are 
just new fairy tales and, on that occasion 
at least, he rejected them with dignity and 
despair. If there are any real liberals left 


in the world they will reject them, but 
without despair. They will do this not be- 
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cause of better moral fibre but because 
they have kept clearer heads. 

It is necessary for any man in these 
days, no matter how unequal to the job 
he may feel himself to be, to declare his 
position, and, if he still thinks there is 
some meaning in the old words freedom 
and democracy and reason, to tell why he 
thinks so. Just because of the nature of 
his ideas he does not believe that any one 
declaration of them is important. They 
are not gospel nor a decalogue 
Sinai. 


from 
They are part of what was once 
the growing point of western civilization. 
They stirred in the minds of the best men 
and women. They are, he believes, still 
of supreme value. But they are much 
misunderstood. 

What is liberalism anyhow? A weak 
lack of conviction? An indefinitely sus- 
pended judgment which lets the move- 
ment of events go by without daring to 
act? A cynical and self-protecting paral- 
ysis of the will? That is what the fash- 
ionable revolutionary schools would call it. 

Any man who can think at all knows 
that practical action must usually be taken 
without complete scientific judgment. But 
the liberal of the great day argued that in 
spite of this practical necessity it was still 
wiser to think coolly through a problem 
insofar as there was time to do so. Ina 
very real sense the liberal demanded that 
the scientific spirit operate in the field of 
practical affairs as well as in the labora- 
tory. And he believed in flexibility and a 
skeptical caution. He felt a tentative sus- 
picion of all those abstractions which in- 
tellectual revolutionists love to argue about 
and want other men to die for. 

And here we have a curious paradox 
in the temper of our own day. In all 
other fields of thought we have gone far 
toward establishing the scientific temper. 
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In the most important field of all, our 
own political and social change, we are 
trying to discredit it. Little enough prog- 
ress was ever made in getting men in 
general to think rather than to feel about 
social and economic problems; the more 
consciously intellectual circles of today 
are already weary of the effort to get 
further on with that work. The critics 
in most of our advanced journals, the art- 
ists on the frontiers of change, many of 
the teachers who have any sense at all of 
a moving world around them, are working 
hard to drive all scientific spirit out of 
the field where it is most important and 
hardest to establish. They know that all 
other aspects of the world have been dis- 
solved in a concept of constant flowing 
change. In their own affairs they pray 
for catastrophe. 

Indeed, many of them have completely 
convinced themselves that there is no pos- 
sible middle ground between two catas- 
trophes, the one that comes from a Tory 
refusal to make any adaptations whatever, 
and the catastrophe of revolution. For 
aman to believe in change but not in 
revolution seems to them to show in him 
a hard heart and a blind eye. They make 
tedefinitions and reassertions of democracy 
necessary. 

I believe in democracy because it ex- 
presses in political and social institutions 
the most clearly scientific interpretation 
of facts as we know them and because it 
can best apply the scientific attitude in the 
processes of change. By this I mean the 
same democracy that I think Thomas 
Jefferson believed in, not a new transmog- 
ified substitute called by the same name. 

It is scientific because it is not an ab- 
solute dogma, not a form into accord with 
which men’s lives are to be cramped for 
what somebody else thinks is their own 
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good. It does not promise a millennium. 
It is the only form of government as yet 
invented that allows the highest purposes 
of government to be achieved. 


Harp AND Fast RicinitTies Gong 


In physics, which is so much the domi- 
nant science of our time, all the hard and 
fast rigidities of the universe have been 
melted up into a concept of flowing 
change, hard to understand and harder 
still to see in the mind’s eye. We no 
longer hear of objects and forces so much; 
the talk of the physicist is of conformations 
working in fluid relationships, scarcely con- 
crete at all. The philosophers now speak 
of “events” rather than of things, because 
time is of the essence of mere existence. 
The engineer, who as a human type is per- 
haps the most characteristic person of our 
day, sees the world he works in as a com- 
bination of processes, not as a sort of a 
basket in which hard objects rattle against 
each other. Concept of flow and change, 
these are the words by which we can 
characterize all modern modes of thought 
except those that dominate our current 
thinking about our own affairs. 

“But”—someone will certainly say— 
“who wants change more than the young 
revolutionists? ‘They are the very apostles 
of change. It is the timorous liberals, 
clinging to an outworn dogma such as 
democracy, who resist change.” They say 
this, and doubtless believe it, but the lib- 
eral who is doing his duty by still think- 
ing clearly knows that democracy is the 
attitude which allows for continuous 
change, for change as a part of continuing 
existence, of political life as a process, 
while the leaders of thought against whom 
I am speaking want one big change which 
shall make change thereafter unnecessary. 
They have reduced change to an abso- 
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lute formula. They know the answer— 
forever and forever. There are no such 
answers. If they would read even Karl 
Marx, who is for many of them the 
prophet, they would know there are no such 
answers. 


WHEN IMPATIENCE Is INDECENT 


Young people especially are impatient 
these days when one insists that there are 
no social miracles ahead of us and that 
revolutions nearly always cost more than 
they are worth. We can bear that impa- 
tience. But there is an age limit above 
which such impatience is indecent. Men 
and women of experience and even a little 
reading know that the rational process, 
the scientific process, if I may insist on 
that, is essentially the trial and error way 
of working and that the most blinding 
flashes of inspiration can light the way 
only a step or two ahead. In times that 
are as hard as ours, only a few people 
can keep both their courage and their 
balance. They need courage to go on 
believing that things can be bettered and 
balance to remember that useful changes 
must be slow. It was once the business 
of liberal leaders to hold such people to- 
gether and conserve their strength. 

It is a commonplace of social theory that 
men turn to the state, to government, 
when they are frightened by a crisis. They 
ask security against their own past and 
present foolishness. To pay for security 
they are willing to give up to the state 
the freedom that they have misused. Even 
if this were not so well known as a prin- 
ciple, we would know it now because so 
many peoples of Europe have been doing 
exactly this since the end of the war. In 
different circumstances and with different 
ideas in quite different forms, Italy and 
Russia and Germany among the major 
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nations have surrendered whatever liberty 
they had, little enough in some cases, and 
have created mystically powerful states. 
On these governmental myths, endowed 
with miraculous powers as well as very 
real and uncomfortable privileges, they 
lean, not for guidance only, but for pro- 
tection against any mistakes they might 
make if they still should happen to have 
ideas of their own. 

This is not the place to distinguish 
among the revolutions. I am calling at- 
tention to their common element, a dic- 
tatorship in the name of all the people 
which, in some quite vaguely understood 
fashion, is going to make the people happy 
in spite of themselves. I am aware that 
this is not complete or even fair as a de- 
scription of them, especially of Russia. And 
I know that even these absolutist states 
are all changing in spite of themselves. 
But I am insisting that they have all in 
some degree shifted the responsibility for 
their future upon a mystic entity, which, 
although embodied in mere men and de- 
pendent for any concrete action at all 
upon the private judgments of those men, 
is still mystic. I believe in democracy be- 
cause it does not shift this responsibility. 
It is the very essence of democracy that 
responsibility remains upon the private 
judgments of all the citizens. 

It does not change this fact to am 
that democracy has been badly managed, 
that the private judgments of men have 
been swayed too much by interested prop- 
aganda or too much driven by necessity. 
I am not saying that democracy is easy 
to practice; in fact it is the most difficult 
of all forms of society. But I think that 
any substitute which is embraced because 
of these difficulties is a regression to the 
outworn forms we have tried many times 
before and which have never achieved the 
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true purposes of government or of social 
organization. 


TRAVESTY ON HIsToRY 


It is interesting to note as we pass that 
the frequently made assertion that other 
nations have tried democracy but have 
given it up and turned to absolutist forms 
of the state is simply not the truth. Italy 
had a generation or two of experience with 
a democratic form of government and, as 
has been shown by Croce, was making 
some progress in understanding what it was 
set up for. But to say that the Italians 
ever tried democracy and gave it up is a 
travesty on history because the average 
Italian citizen never had time to learn the 
primary lessons and besides he was not 
consulted about the change. Russia went 
from a ruthless monarchical state to a 
dictatorship of a revolutionary group. The 
development is of tremendous interest to 
the rest of the world but not an example 
that can be used to prophesy changes in 
democracies. Germany tried the new form 
with a divided mind and an obstinate emo- 
tional resistance. The result was fore- 
gone. Have France and Great Britain, 
where this thing we are talking about 
actually has taken root, given it up? Not 
yet. They may in time but they have not 
done so up to now. 

But modern machinery and industrial 
conditions compel us toward collectivism, 
itis said. This may be so. The fact that 
neither Italy nor Russia were indus- 
trialized states makes it doubtful that this 
compulsion was responsible for their rev- 
olution. This idea requires a fuller 
analysis than I could possibly make here. 
In Lewis Mumford’s new book, Technics 
and civilization, he makes man out to be 
more dependent on the involuntary results 
of mechanical inventiveness than man in 


my opinion really is. 
(page 280) : 


But he says this 


The collective nature of the machine proc- 
ess demands a special enlargement of the 
imagination and a special education in order 
to keep the collective demand itself from be- 
coming an act of external regimentation. 


The problem of collective action in the 
economic realm without a resulting regi- 
mentation of thought and action every- 
where else is perhaps more difficult even 
than Mr. Mumford sees. He expresses, 
without here taking the trouble to be ex- 
plicit, his opposition to organizing our 
lives to get the most out of industry with- 
out regard to what that organization may 
do to ourselves. I would go further. If 
a successful and complete use of our in- 
dustrial equipment requires regimentation 
of all men, turning them into machine 
tenders with full bellies and empty heads, 
I would rather see us repudiate industrial- 
ism altogether. We should be paying too 
high a price for material goods. 

May I digress again to pay my respects 
to a remark often made: that a man who 
is starving has no liberty worth keeping. 
That is, of course, perfectly true. But a 
real world is not made up of such abstract 
alternatives. I believe, although there is 
not time to try to prove it now, that an 
immensely greater degree of security 
against misery than we have now can be 
brought about by the orderly processes of 
rational step by step change. We can get 
it in that way and it will be worth hav- 
ing. There is no evidence as yet that a 
totalitarian state is any guarantee against 
economic distress. An examination of the 
economics of Nazi Germany is enough to 
show that there is no magic that brings 
men riches in exchange for slavery. 

In these concrete examples one is soon 
lost in arguments about the differences in 
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conditions between one country and an- 
ether. It is rather up to those who would 
import a doctrine to show that it applies 
than for us to labor the point. It is clear 
that only the most abstract and theoretical 
versions of any of the anti-democratic 
states, fascism or communism, or anything 
else, can be discussed as applicable to our 
own country. 


One Derect oF DICTATORSHIP 


It was not European example that set 
us to questioning democracy. Our social 
organization was under heavy fire long 
before European states had done much 
experimenting with dictatorships. In any 
case, no one can know much about a dic- 
tatorship unless he is living under one and 
even then his knowledge is fragmentary. 
Even the Italians know very little about 
how fascism is really working. The Rus- 
sians must by the very nature of the case 
be largely ignorant of the practical re- 
sults of communism, and the Germans 
know still less of what is going on in their 
own country. From a philosophic stand- 
point, this is one of the primary defects in 
dictatorships of any kind. How can any- 
one know anything about any society, even 
his own, if there is no opposition? Free 
speech is as necessary to any public in- 
formation on public affairs as it is to 
healthy citizenship. If only one side of 
the case can get itself into print, or be 
spoken above a whisper, then even a benev- 
olent autocracy is beyond the reach of 
real knowledge. We need not go into the 
transformation of education in these 
countries by which it is hoped avowedly 
to make opposition unthinkable as well as 
taboo. Even if there were no such arbi- 
trary conditioning of the minds of the 
young, suppression would be enough. Sup- 
pression of any voice is necessarily sup- 
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pression of some part of the truth. 

We can revert to the major question: 
What is the purpose of government? Does 
democracy achieve it with more or less 
success than other forms? The growing 
questioning of democracy was not origi- 
nally due to the depression any more than 
to foreign examples. It began in the hey- 
day of our economic boom. It came partly, 
I believe, from the increasing difficulties 
of our practical political management, 
and partly from a growing misconception 
of the purposes of government. 

The first of these was not the fault of 
the liberals or of anyone else. The second 
was clearly a failure on the part of our 
leaders of thought to keep us thinking 
straight about the most important of all 
secular concerns. 

The successful demonstration of democ- 
racy in modern times began here in 
America, and by that careless term I mean 
both Canada and the United States— 
everything north of the Rio Grande. The 
circumstances were uniquely favorable. 
There was an inherited tradition of par- 
liamentary government from Great Brit- 
ain where parliaments were making a 
slow fight toward a democratic state. 
There was a philosophic tradition both 
British and French and there was a gen- 
eral homogeneity in the condition of the 
people. 

The dominant new culture on the new 
soil, particularly the New England variety, 
was developed by men who expected to 
rule themselves. They took local self- 
government for granted and they found 
that the frontier had a destructive effect 
on their respect for distant authority. 
What is more, they had ideas about this 
freedom and could quote John Locke or 
someone else in support of them. Most 
of all they understood each other. In the 
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comparative simplicities and crudities of 
their pioneering they worked together in 
simple occupations. What each man did, 
day by day, was enough like what his 
neighbors did to make it seem quite nat- 
ural that political capacity and responsi- 
bility should be generally shared. I am 
not pretending that this society was all of 
a piece, nor that there were not deep 
clefts in the fundamental interests of dif- 
ferent sections of the country. There was, 
nevertheless, a marked homogeneity in 
each community. 

Much of this sameness in the texture 
of domestic life has been lost. The racial 
mixture has been made more complex also, 
with the coming of new European strains 
and more Asian and African groups, and 
this has doubtless increased the complexity. 
As a result, it is more difficult for one 
plain American to trust the political wis- 
dom and capacity of another plain Amer- 
ican because in a very real sense we do 
not so much talk the same language as 
we used to. A farmer and a crossroads 
merchant may understand each other 
easily. It is not so simple for a farmer 
and a city bank clerk or a dentist and coal 
miner to think alike. At the same time 
the swift growth of technical industry, 
and the complication of governmental 
problems as a result, have made common 
ideas and principles less easy to grasp. 

Another issue is involved in this. Gov- 
ernmental affairs were as simple as the 
affairs of the ordinary citizen in the be- 
ginning when we were founding our 
society. They were not easy but they were 
comparatively uncomplicated. And the 
natural democratic distrust of the expert, 
of the technically superior man, did not 
operate to paralyze leaders in trying to 
solve the public problems. Distrust of the 
expert, which appears to be a deeply felt 
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attitude of our own democratically con- 
ditioned people, has persisted into a time 
when only the expert can possibly be ex- 
pected to meet the difficulties of public 
business. It is almost taken for granted 
in American politics that if a man has 
spent a lifetime in the disinterested study 
of a subject, economics for example, he 
must, therefore, not be trusted with any 
practical matter in that field. The econ- 
omists, a vague term used to lump to- 
gether an extraordinarily contentious and 
variegated group of scholars, are often 
blamed for the present business collapse. 
It is ironic and unjust that they should be 
blamed because most of them advised 
against most of the things we were doing 
back in 1927 and 1928 and the best ones 
predicted the debacle. But it is quite in 
accord with our general political man- 
ners that we should blame them for what 
they tried to save us from and that the 
present administration is under suspicion 
because some of them are occasionally con- 
sulted. 


THE Expert In Mopern LIFE 


And yet, this difficulty over the need 
for having expert knowledge at our com- 
mand for public business is not a funda- 
mental obstacle to the working of self- 
government. We have accepted the expert 
in nearly all the other phases of our lives. 
We trust with implicit confidence the 
engineers, the builders, the doctors, the 
teachers, who regulate for us certain as- 
pects of our world. We venture our ac- 
tual lives in city traffic, trusting a taxi 
driver whom we never saw before and 
have scarcely looked at. We take it for 
granted that an automobile mechanic will 
do his job, that a doctor knows his medi- 
cine. What is it that we put our confi- 
dence in? The expert’s conscience, his 
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sense of workmanship. We maintain, as 
Walter Lippmann pointed out some years 
ago in The phantom public, our “moral” 
control over those who work for us. But 
we are helpless in the technical details 
of what they are doing. 

Something of this same sort is needed 
in government. 
undemocratic. 


But it is not in any sense 
A man need not be irre- 
sponsible or a tyrant simply because he 
knows better than we do how to do some- 
thing that we want done. 

And yet these considerations do not get 
quite to the heart of the matter and par- 
ticularly to the heart of it from the stand- 
point of a profession like that of the 
librarian who is concerned with how he 
may help to clarify the public mind. The 
most important of all questions, when one 
is arguing about democracy, is as to the 
purpose of government and social organi- 
zation. 

How can one have faith in democracy 
when it is notoriously corrupt and _ in- 
efficient? It is very easily demonstrated 
that other forms, fascism for example, 
can be efficient. I believe that those de- 
fenders of democracy who try to dispute 
the issue in terms of mechanical efficiency 
are wasting their time. The ideal of gov- 
ernment is not mechanical efficiency. 

No one has yet examined with sufficient 
objective care the interrelations in the 
nineteenth century between the growth 
of liberal ideas in free self-government and 
the growth of a machine ideal of smooth 
working effectiveness. When we were 
making machines that accomplished with 
more and more speed and economy of 
effort all the practical tasks, we tended 
more and more to expect social institu- 
tions to show a similar smooth working 
power. Here again, the liberals whose 
duty it was to keep us thinking straight 
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should have kept our ideas clear about the 
purpose of government. 

It would be possible, I believe, to show 
that democratic organization can be made 
much more efficient, even in the mechani- 
cal sense, than it is now. And totalitarian 
states may or may not be efficient, one can- 
not tell. As I have said before the sup- 
pression of criticism and opposition makes 
it impossible to judge. If the totalitarian 
machine is grinding any of its human gears, 
they do not squeak because they dare not. 
But that is not properly the issue. It is 
part of the scientific attitude to realize 
that there is no final best way of doing 
anything. The wise man in affairs knows 
that he must combat in less thoughtful 
citizens two opposite but equally mistaken 
tendencies. One leads the enthusiastic 
and shortsighted to believe that some ab- 
solute and radical change will solve all 
problems at once and lift the burden of 
continuing effort from the backs of men. 


BREAKING “Crust oF Custom” 


The wise man knows that there are no 
such remedies. The other tendency which 
he must combat is that which leads others 
who are stodgy rather than headlong to 
believe that no change at all is worth the 
trouble. Walter Bagehot, long ago, said 
that parliamentary government was best 
because it most effectively and continuously 
broke the “crust of custom.” 

Does breaking the “crust of custom” 
lead to a smoothly working, mechanically 
efficient society? I doubt it. Not inevi- 
tably. Does it make for a comfortable 
security in which the average citizen can 
put off on his government the responsibil- 
ity for solving all his troubles? Certainly 
not. It does just the opposite. It keeps 
its self-governing constantly 
If it is suc- 


citizens 
roused, constantly uncertain. 
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cessful as government it keeps them con- 
stantly growing. In that it fulfils a gov- 
ernment’s proper function. 

This is a truism, of course, to say that 
the purpose of government is primarily 
educational, but it is the essential truism 
which we are forgetting because the edu- 
cation which we have been suffering has 
heen too painful. 

Even as a truism this principle can be 
misunderstood and misapplied. The rev- 
olutionary governments of the world, 
those which in my opinion are unscientific 
in nature because they are based on for- 
mula and mysticism, are deeply involved 
in what they call the “education” of their 
subjects. But by this term they mean the 
combination of conditioning and repression 
which will make of these citizens the easy 
slaves of the prevailing formula. Same- 
ness, not difference, among men is their 
object. They have decided in advance, by 
formula, what men must be and they com- 
pel them by ruthless spiritual violence to 
be that or nothing. This is not education. 
It is necessary to admit that even genuine 
education will always be basically a proc- 
ess of conditioning for the existing culture 
in which men are to live their lives, but 
in a liberal democratic state, free of for- 
mula, a margin of creativeness can be pre- 
served. In an absolutist state, no such 
margin can be allowed. 

We can repeat then that the purpose 
of government and social organization is 
the development of the citizen in terms of 
his own personality, not in terms of a 
formula. This is another way of asserting 
again that the state exists for its people 
and not the citizen for the sake of the 
state. Part of the confusion as to what 
social organization should aim at comes, as 
I have said, from an application in the 
wrong field of the ideal of mechanical 


efficiency, or external achievement. It has 
been supported by misreadings of history. 
Even men who are surely well enough in- 
formed to know better have interpreted 
the movement of social change as a long 
process by which man has moved from 
anarchy to control—from_ irresponsible 
freedom to social conscience. 


ROUSSEAUISTIC NONSENSE 


Nothing of the sort is_ true. 
Such Rousseauistic nonsense may have 
been forgivable a hundred years ago 
but all the investigations of anthropol- 
ogy have heaped up evidence to destroy 
its validity. We know now that prim- 
itive society is the tightest and most 
socially knit society; that individuality 
was a slow growth in the progress 
of men; that the rights of personality were 
not destroyed by the secular trend of 
change but created by that change. It is 
only in modern times that the personality 
has ever had a chance. Upon that is 
founded the whole world of modern 
science and modern thought. The line of 
development has not been straight and 
unbroken. There have been deviations 
and long digressions. But the line has 
kept its direction nevertheless. We have 
gone from primitive regimentation to 
modern personal freedom. 

But we must now turn to collectivism, 
say some observers; we are compelled to 
regiment ourselves or we shall be unable 
to manage the vast and dangerous indus- 
trial machinery we have built up. Does 
a group of men who earn their living at 
the assembly line of a modern factory ex- 
press an essential regimentation? Yes, in 
that particular aspect of their lives. Does 
this industrial collectivism make necessary 
a spiritual and political and social collec- 
tivism? In a totalitarian state, yes. In 
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a democracy, no. And the difference be- 
tween these two attitudes hangs very 
largely on the ideal of efficiency which is 
pursued. 

If the ideal of efficiency is mechanical, 
that is to say, if it is external to men as 
personalities, and success is measured en- 
tirely by the material results, a dictatorship 
is almost necessary and certainly is ad- 
visable. And there are phases of human 
organization in which this type of collec- 
tive action is called for. The best example, 
perhaps, is an army. ‘The relief which 
some men find in falling into the ranks of 
an army is relief from the sometimes in- 
tolerable burden of being a person. An 
army cannot risk permitting men to be 
individuals. A stupid man who cannot 
be broken out of his place in line is more 
valuable than any original person whose 
ideas, however brilliant, are inconvenient 
and disturbing to discipline. This ob- 
viously is because the purpose of an army 
is not the development of its members in 
terms of their own selves. 


A FatseE METAPHOR 


Another example is the discipline of the 
sailors on a ship. I can remember hear- 
ing even so intelligent a man as Stuart 
Chase misuse this analogy. He said that we 
were headed for shipwreck with our ship 
of state because there was no discipline, no 
pilot with authority to keep the course 
true. This seems to me a typical example 
of plausible misunderstanding. When 
men and women embark on a sea voyage 
they are agreed, when they start, on the 
harbor toward which they are heading and 
a mechanical efficiency in organization is 
necessary to ensure their safe arrival. But 
the ship of state is a false metaphor. A 
social organization is not a group of people 
going from one easily determined port to 
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another. It is a group of people, con- 
stantly changing, “traveling” together in 
partial agreement and pursuing courses of 
their own. Some social discipline js 
needed, naturally. But it becomes an eyil 
when it ceases to have the development of 
the individual its chief concern. 

It is not difficult to find examples of 
social organization in which mechanical 
efficiency is obviously not the proper ideal. 
Take a classroom in a school. If the pur- 
pose is to cramp the growing personalities 
of children into a pattern, discipline be- 
comes the test of success. If the best pos- 
sible educational experience for every child 
is the end hoped for, then a process less 
smooth will result. Efficient in the real 
sense, yes, because it does the right thing 
for the children in terms of their own 
separate selves. But it is not mechanical. 

When men must govern themselves, no 
matter how badly they do it, when they 
give only the most temporary and tenta- 
tive powers to government, they suffer 
material disadvantages perhaps. That isa 
debatable question. But they suffer mostly 
from the pains of constant growth. They 
are kept uncomfortable enough to think. 
Democracy is the best form of government 
because it allows for a permanent and con- 
tinuous state of growth in the personality 
of each individual citizen. No other form 
of organization yet devised can claim to 
do this, no matter what other claims it 
may make on the allegiance of its sub- 
jects. 

This, I believe, is the conception of gov- 
ernment we are committed to in the 
United States, in Canada, in Australia, in 
Great Britain, in France, and in a few 
other countries—those which carry the 
brunt of democratic experimentation. 

The members of a professional group 

(Continued on page 474) 
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State Planning, and Replanning the 
Cultural Life of the State 


By ALBERT RUSSELL MANN 


Provost, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


HE maladjustments resulting from a 
public policy characteristically Jaissez faire 
in matters economic and social have given 
rise to a widespread interest in the United 
States in a more deliberately conceived 
and directed economic and social program 
of government. To this concept the term 
“planning” is applied. 

Under the stimulus of the National 
Planning Board in the United States, es- 
tablished in March, 1933, most of the 
states have recently created state planning 
boards. By the end of May, 1934, forty 
of the forty-eight states had created such 
boards. Steps looking toward the appoint- 
ment of boards had been taken in four 
other states. Expert planning consultants, 
financed by the National Planning Board, 
have been made available to twenty-four 
states in which the work is well under 
way. Other states will receive consultants. 

The National Planning Board has called 
upon the state planning boards to give at- 
tention at the outset to phases of the phys- 
ical development of the states in order 
that guidance may be given to those as- 
pects of the national recovery program 
which have to do with public works, the 
better utilization of land, and the develop- 
ment of highways and other transporta- 
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tion facilities. It is therefore evident that 
in the national program in the immediate 
future stress will be laid on physical plan- 
ning rather than on social planning. 

But social planning cannot be excluded. 
Many voluntary as well as public agencies 
are at work on problems of social planning. 
While state planning in a comprehen- 
sive sense is finally a codrdination or syn- 
thesis of the individual or specialized 
planning for all phases of the physical, 
economic, and social areas and interests 
within a state’s boarders, requirements of 
practicality necessarily limit the fields 
of work to be undertaken at any one time 
to selected fields of public interest. While 
physical developments have generally been 
given priority, all physical planning has 
social objectives. These objectives are the 
conservation, or wise use, and the enhance- 
ment of all natural and human resources. 
One who robs posterity is no less unethical 
and reprehensible than one who steals from 
his neighbor. 


SomE SocitaAL OBJECTIVES 


Some of the social objectives which en- 
ter into physical planning have been well 
defined by Robert Whitten, the planning 
consultant of the New York State Plan- 
ning Board, in the following statement: 


We may take it for granted that there 
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will be an increasing trend toward the pro- 
vision of work, sustenance, culture, and play 
for all the people. If we are to use all the 
workers at socially advantageous work, 
there must be a great increase in cultural 
and recreational activities. . . . Our plans 
for the acquirement of areas of common 
land for reforestation, for watershed pro- 
tection, for the prevention of erosion, for 
wild life refuges, for recreation, and for 
the preservation of natural beauty, should be 
quite definitely influenced and enlarged by 
the belief that future standards of service 
adequate in these and related matters will 
tend upward. 


The social implications of physical plan- 
ning are also evidenced by the fact that 
the structure of state physical planning 
must rest on a fully developed knowledge 
of the characteristics of the population, 
the drifts and changes in population and 
the forces producing these drifts and 
changes, and upon the real needs of the 
people. The first data required in physical 
planning are those relating to past trends 
and present tendencies in the migrations 
of the population, the present and probable 
spatial or geographic distribution of the 
population, probable changes in age dis- 
tributions, occupational trends and tend- 
encies, and the like. 


REPLANNING CULTURAL LIFE 


In approaching the replanning of the 
cultural life of a state, the generally ac- 
cepted principles of planning apply. These 
include the gathering of all essential facts 
bearing on the cultural situation; the sys- 
tematic correlation and analysis of these 
facts for the purpose of devising plans to 
deal with the situation as it is found; and 
then the consideration and use of these 
findings by the departments of government 
and others having responsibility for de- 
termining the development and utilization 


of the cultural facilities. These processes 
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must be applied to facts bearing on such 
matters as literacy; the competence under 
changing conditions, and the accessibility 
of, educational institutions from the ele- 
mentary to the higher grades; public pol- 
icies affecting school attendance; the avail- 
ability and utilization of library services; 
the nature, distribution, and efficacy of 
private and voluntary—as well as public— 
agencies and institutions for continuing 
education in general or in special fields: 
the effectiveness of the forces seeking to 
stimulate desire for further education; the 
searching review of the fields of knowledge 
in which public intelligence and under- 
standing should be furthered in the public 
interest and in order that the population 
may intelligently adjust itself to the con- 
stant changes which mark the pathway of 
human progress; and many other matters. 

Among examples of the sort of basic 
data which should be assembled for cul- 
tural planning purposes, let us consider for 
instance, changes in the character of the 
population which bear upon the provision 
of cultural facilities. A study recently 
published by Cornell University had to do 
with the movement of population to and 
from New York State. Among other 
things, the study revealed that 26 per cent 
of the population were foreign born; of 
the total increase in population from 1900 
to 1930, 25.6 per cent resulted from the 
migration of foreigners to the state. Dur- 
ing the decade from 1920 to 1930, New 
York State absorbed 153,000 more foreign 
born immigrants than the entire immigra- 
tion to the United States during this dec- 
ade. It is evident that New York State 
has become the chief center of the foreign 
born population. New York State now 
contains about 24 per cent of all foreign 
born in the United States. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the foreign born in the state 
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reside in New York City and adjacent 
areas. During the decade 1920 to 1930, 
New York State suffered a net loss of 
about 350,000 native born whites; and it 
absorbed from other states a net gain of 
about 210,000 Negroes. New York must 
organize her educational, social, and eco- 
nomic programs to care for the problem 
which these facts present. To attach these 
new elements to constructive social agen- 
cies and to enlist their interests and powers 
in community-building agencies as well as 
to fulfil their personal requirements, calls 
for wise social planning, including cultural 
planning. 


PoPULATION TRENDS 


Studies by the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems are 
thought provoking as to significant changes 
in many social processes and institutions 
which may result from population changes. 
The foundation estimates the total popu- 
lation in 1950 as 147,000,000 and in 1975 
as 165,000,000. These estimates are based 
on the assumption that specific birth rates 
will become nearly stationary in 1970 at 
about 80 per cent of the 1930 level. They 
also assume that the expectation of life will 
rise to about 65 years in 1950 and to 70 
years in 1975, and that net immigration 
will amount to about 200,000 annually. 
The foundation expresses the belief that 
these assumptions exaggerate the probable 
size of the future population and that they 
minimize the importance of the older age 
periods, particularly after 1950. 

With this explanation in mind, we may 
examine a few features of their estimates. 
They find the changes in the percentage 
of age distributions to be as follows: (1) 
Age group from o-19 years: in 1870 this 
group constituted 50 per cent of the total 
population; in 1890, 46 per cent; 


1910, 42 per cent ; 1930, 39 per cent; 1950, 
32 per cent; 1975, 27 per cent. Within 
the period 1870 to 1975, this age group 
decreases approximately 50 per cent in nu- 
merical importance. (2) The age group 
45-64: in 1870, this group constituted 12 
per cent of the population; in 1890, 13 
per cent; 1910, 15 per cent; 1930, 17 per 
cent ; 1950, 21 per cent; 1975, 25 per cent. 
Within the period this group a little more 
than doubles in numerical importance. (3) 
The age group 64 and above: 1870, 3 per 
cent; 1890, 4 per cent; 1910, 4 per cent; 
1930, 6 per cent; 1950, 8 per cent; 1975, 
13 per cent. Within the period those 64 
years and above become more than four 
times as important numerically. 

When the classification is made on the 
basis of native whites, foreign whites, and 
Negroes, while the percentage distribu- 
tions vary, the trends are the same. 

Such studies as these merit searching 
consideration in planning for the years 
ahead. Statesmanship in education will 
assert itself in planning educational facili- 
ties of the future to meet the needs of the 
increasing proportions of elders in the 
population and the declining proportions 
of youth. With this shift there should also 
gradually become available relatively 
larger proportions of funds for the exten- 
sive and diversified needs in adult edu- 
cation. 

In a recent joint statement the Mayo 
brothers of Rochester, Minnesota, re- 
marked that “The average life of mankind 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth was twenty 
years. Today the average is fifty-eight 
years for men and sixty-one for women. ... 
Recent discoveries in medicine are leading 
to astonishing results, and give a prospect 
that the life of man will soon reach the 
biblical promise of three score and ten.” 
They might also have added that the re- 
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searches of biologists and nutritionists are 
highly significant for the extension of the 
span of life in the human species. 

At the same meeting Dr. Raymond 
Pearl of Johns Hopkins University stated: 
“We are on the threshold of advances 
in biology generally, and particularly hu- 
man biology, that will fundamentally alter 
our outlook. . .. Already we know how in 
the laboratory to increase the power of 
lower organisms to utilize their available 
resources in food material and energy for 
vital processes, such as growth and dura- 
tion of life, from three to ten times over 
their usual performance, with correspond- 
ing relative increases in size, longevity, 
and so forth. . . . Developments and ap- 
plications along these lines are likely to 
come in the not too distant future.” 


3,500,000 UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


While the progressive shifting of age 
groups gives emphasis to increasing pro- 
visions for adult education, what are the 
facts as to the youth of the land? The 
Emergency Relief Administration at 
Washington estimates that there are at 
present 3,500,000 youth out of school and 
without employment. While they are in 
the early ages of potential economic use- 
fulness, they are also in the ages of good 
learning ability. How are these distributed 
in our several states, and what, in the 
national as well as the individual interest, 
should cultural agencies of the country be 
doing for them during their years of en- 
forced idleness, the duration of which can- 
not be forecast? 

Replanning the cultural program re- 
quires also a knowledge of the degree of 
illiteracy among youth and its location, 
the length of schooling for various classes 
in the population, and the availability of 
high schools to the population. The sec- 
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retary of the National Education Associa. 
tion has estimated that the rural school 
year averages two months shorter than 
the urban, and that only 25.7 per cent of 
rural children fifteen to eighteen years of 
age are in high school in contrast with 
71.1 per cent in cities. Closely related to 
these handicaps are the relative qualifica- 
tions of rural teachers and rural school fa- 
cilities, both of which, on the average, fall 
short of those in urban centers. What are 
the facts in any state which is considering 
the replanning of its cultural facilities? 


RurRaAL Lisrary SITUATION 


Generally speaking, the library is the 
educational center for the majority of 
adults in urban centers. The availability 
of library facilities to rural children and 
adults is yet so meager and incidental in 
much of the land that farm families suffer 
grave handicaps. This Association pointed 
out a few years ago that 82 per cent of 
rural people in the United States were 
without local library service, whereas but 
6 per cent of urban populations were with- 
out local libraries at that time. The same 
statement revealed that 1,135 counties in 
the United States at that time had no 
public libraries within their borders. 
These are largely rural counties. The 
situation may be somewhat better today, 
but it is still far short of the urgent needs. 

When to the insufficiencies of rural ele- 
mentary education there is added the in- 
adequacy or total absence of libraries, so 
essential to continuing education, the need 
for statesmanlike planning for the cultural 
needs of the population stands forth with 
unmistakable clarity and challenge. The 
next great forward movement for rural 
education in America should certainly in- 
clude prominently the provision of library 
facilities for farm people. Fortunately, 
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the American Library Association is 
wholly aware of this situation and is striv- 
ing to meet it. The rise of the present 
movement for library planning as an in- 
tegral part of social planning is most timely 
and heartening. 

In planning for the extension of li- 
brary service, cognizance will be taken 
of all available facts concerning social 
trends and their significance for library de- 
velopment. There will be a reassessment 
ef the functions of state and local libraries 
cf whatever type, of their existing services, 
and of the opportunities open to them. 
The limiting factors will be made known, 
and programs for development formulated 
and pressed. ‘The responsibility of gov- 
ernment and the privileges of private be- 
neficence will be redefined and redeclared. 
The possibilities of codrdinated services 
will be given fresh consideration. The re- 
lation of significant movements in eco- 
nomic and social life and in political ad- 
ministration to the development of library 
service will be re-evaluated and the find- 
ings applied. Consideration will be given 
to greater competition for employment and 
enforced leisure, the declining opportuni- 
ties for unskilled labor, the mobility of 
population, the larger development of rec- 
reation, the growth of governmental func- 
tions and services, the altered status of 
professional workers, and a multitude of 
other problems arising from the economic, 
particularly the industrial, and the social 
changes through which the nation is pass- 
ing. 

There is present need for a more search- 
ing appraisal of the adult education re- 
sources of each state and community—their 
nature, range, adaptability, effectiveness. 
What are the existing agencies and insti- 
tutions? What groups do they serve? 
What is their degree of adequacy? What 


and where are the greatest present needs 
and opportunities? What agencies are 
most competent to supply these needs? 
How are the functions to be allocated 
among the agencies? What procedures for 
experiment and demonstration should be 
inaugurated ? 

With the answer to these questions will 
go a careful assaying of the agencies now 
making contributions in order to codrdinate 
the efforts, to lessen any undesirable dupli- 
cation, to provide stimulation, and to make 
opportunities more widely known; to plan 
together for sustained efforts to promote 
increased vocational and avocational ef- 
ficiency, and a happier and more meaning- 
ful use of whatever free time or leisure the 
citizen may have; to locate the difficulties 
and the obstacles to a wider development 
of interest in learning and to contrive for 
their amelioration or removal; to foster a 
community-wide consciousness of both the 
individual and the collective values in pro- 
gressive learning, and to arouse ambition 
and pride in an enriched life which is in- 
herent in the pursuit of useful, pertinent, 
and interesting knowledge. 


A PERMANENT NEED 


It is evident that adult education is des- 
tined to become a permanent part of the 
educational fabric, and that the whole 
adult population is involved. Statesman- 
ship will find its opportunity in accepting 
the implications of this fact, in planning 
wisely and systematically to meet it, 
and in creating a widespread conscious- 
ness that continued learning is not only 
pleasurable and profitable, but that it is 
implicit in the process 
civilization. 


of achieving 


There is need for more conscious plan- 
ning of the means and the forms of edu- 
cation with respect to the maintenance of 
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a representative government in a demo- 
cratic state. While autocracy has arisen 
in recent years in many parts of the world, 
it has, in the majority of instances, ridden 
into power on the wave of a demand that 
government shall more fully serve the 
needs of the great body of the common 
people instead of serving as the provider 
and the protector of special privilege. 
Autocracy ascends on the assertion of 
greater democracy in government, which 
it quickly dispels. 


Democracy’s SAFEGUARD 


But the deeper will of the people is 
for a more authentic and realistic demo- 
cratic state, with the greatest good of the 
greatest number as the objective. De- 
mocracy without education, widespread, 
suitable in nature, and effective, is futile, 
and likely to obstruct its own desires. Uni- 
versal suffrage has failed to deliver the 
millennium of good government. Without 
intelligent understanding of the issues in- 
volved, multiplying the number of voters 
is no guarantee of wise decision. Political 
equality of itself does not prevent the con- 
trol of government by special interests or 
inimical forces. An informed and ener- 
gized electorate is the only safeguard of 
democracy. The essence of democracy is 
to be found not in the assertion of indi- 
vidual rights but in the recognition of in- 
dividual duty and responsibility. The high- 
way of democracy lies in responsibility 
rather than in freedom. The recognition 
of responsibility and of duty has its roots 
in the intellectual and the moral qualities 
of the electorate; and these qualities are 
the product of the cultural processes of 
the nation. Democracy is a spiritual power 
or a spiritual product of a people. 

The achievement of this spiritual prod- 
uct does not come from education unless 
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that education is well conceived for the 
purposes in view. It is not enough simply 
to provide the individual with intellectual 
tools to make a living. This may yield 
only self-centered individualism. It is not 
enough to educate for citizenship merely 
in terms of an intellectual understanding 
of certain facts of government. Even edu- 
cators must accept the fact that actions are 
governed more commonly by feelings and 
attitudes than by intelligence, and that 
these attitudes arise from personal experi- 
ences more than from rational thinking. 

Furthermore, even when education for 
citizenship is well done, it labors under the 
inability to foresee the changes in environ- 
ment which occur often with great ra- 
pidity, as during these current years, when 
no effort of the schools could have antici- 
pated the economic and social problems 
which have arisen in this generation, or 
which may arise in any generation. 

In replanning the cultural life of a state, 
deliberate and systematic provision must 
be made for educational processes which 
are continuous throughout life. This im- 
plies, among other things, conscious provi- 
sion for men and women to study important 
current problems of whatever sort, and 
effective means of inspiring them so to 
study. Only thus can a people become 
competent to evaluate new social inven- 
tions or processes and to formulate in- 
telligent judgments as to whether they 
should be accepted or rejected. 

What applies to the problems of gov- 
ernment finds its counterpart in the prob- 
lems of industry and of our social insti- 
tutions as they undergo the pressure for 
intelligent readjustment to changed situ- 
ations. The acceptance of mechanical in- 
ventions and scientific discoveries rests not 
on the inventor, but on the intelligent ad- 
justment of all those who may be con- 
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cerned in their operation to their 
appropriate roles. 

So it is with social inventions—of which 
we now have many in the states—intended 
to promote social welfare. In a social in- 
vention the parts of the new organization, 
as Dwight Sanderson points out, are hu- 
man beings in a new social relationship. 
If they are ignorant of the role they must 
play if it is to function, it is doomed to 
failure. Success requires intelligent par- 
ticipation. As Sanderson has further 
pointed out: “Certain types of social prog- 
ress which depend upon the power of 
authority are possible under absolutism, 
fascism, or communism ; but social progress 
under a democracy is dependent upon edu- 
cation.” 


INVENTIONS ONLy STARTED 


The United States secretary of agricul- 
ture, Henry Wallace, has stated: ‘The 
inventions which we have seen so far are 
only a foretaste of what is to come, pro- 
vided only the spirit of man is pointed 
in the right direction and we are able to 
experiment in the field of social science in 
as scientific and good-natured a way as 
we experiment in the field of physical 
science.” The implications of this obser- 
vation are substantiated by a remark of 
President Chester of the General Foods 
Corporation that ‘““We believe America’s 
inventiveness is little more than started. 
With seventeen hundred industrial re- 
search laboratories in operation compared 
with two hundred and twenty years ago, 
no other conclusion is justified.” 

We hear some complaint during these 
days that progress in the physical sciences, 
in invention and discovery, is responsible 
for the difficulties in which the nations 
find themselves today, and that the cor- 
tection lies in stifling the progress of sci- 


entific researche We know that this 
cannot and should not be, as it places a 
premium on ignorance; that opportunities 
for creative work are among the great com- 
pelling forces for the onward progress of 
mankind. Yet it must be accepted that 
discovery and invention may, for a time, 
result in unemployment or other temporary 
social maladjustment. The fault does not 
lie intrinsically in research which advances 
knowledge and technique, but in the un- 
preparedness of our social machinery to 
effect adjustments to new ideas. 

As Dr. John C. Merriam of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington has re- 
cently pointed out, there must be frank 
facing of the implications of this situation. 
The dangers to obstruction of scientific re- 
search and discovery on the one hand, or to 
recurring temporary social maladjustments 
cf possibly serious proportions, on the 
other, compel attention to the matter on 
the part of those concerned with edu- 
cational or cultural development. Dr. 
Merriam clearly indicates the issue when 
he says: 


The situation of science is endangered 
by failure to set up such relations as will 
furnish the most careful guidance in the 
introduction of new elements arising from 
creative work. This protection, or conserva- 
tion, of the opportunity for great achieve- 
ment, which intelligence has gained after 
fighting its way through tens of thousands 
of years, is one of the greatest needs of the 
moment. Development of means for ad- 
justment in this situation depends in part 
upon those who study mankind from the 
point of view of social sciences, in part upon 
economists, and in part upon students of 
government. There is also an unavoidable 
responsibility resting upon science itself so 
to fit the contribution which it makes into 
the general scheme of human life as to give 
the greatest advantage with the minimum 
of possible disturbance. 

(Continued on page 471) 
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The Librarian as a Writer 


By GILBERT H. DOANE 


Librarian, University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln 


T THE New Orleans conference 
Mr. Charles B. Shaw closed his remarks 
on “The Librarian and Scholarship,” 
printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 
1932, pages 544-47, with these words 
which, undoubtedly, some of you will re- 
member: 

Aside from personal satisfactions and the 
addition of your individual mite to the store 
of the world’s knowledge, through your ac- 
tivities and accomplishments in the realm of 
scholarship, you will raise by a perceptible 
degree the status and esteem of the profes- 
sion to which you have the honor of devoting 
daily your first energies and intelligence. 

I want to carry Mr. Shaw’s thesis one 
step further, a step which is, I think, logi- 
cal. I want to urge you to write; for, as 
he implied in his closing sentence, a scholar 
can win permanent recognition for his eru- 
dition and scholarship only by putting into 
print the results of his activities in a 
scholarly field, and by this same token he 
can enhance the glory of his profession. 

But just what is writing? The Century 
Dictionary tells us that writing is “any 
method of using letters or other conven- 
tional symbols [representing] sounds for 
the visible preservation or transmission of 
ideas.” Hence, by the extension of this 
definition, it is a means of communication, 
cf telling the world what you are thinking 

Delivered before the Round Table for College Li- 
brarians and Staff Members of the College and 


Reference Section at the Fifty-fifth Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association. 
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about, of recording such ideas as you think 
may sometime be of interest to other men. 
It is the crystallization of thought. It is 
the expression of thought in visible, as dis- 
tinguished from audible, words. 

I want to consider for a moment this 
matter of expression. Many of you have 
probably read the recently published Jour- 
nal of Gamaliel Bradford, edited by Van 
Wyck Brooks, and will recall that in 1883, 
when he was nineteen years old, he wrote 
that his reason for keeping a journal was 
mainly to improve his power of expression. 
In other words, he wanted to acquire facil- 
ity in phrasing ideas and formulating those 
phrases so carefully that any intelligent 
reader could understand what he had to 
say. He did not want to obscure his mean- 
ing by the unskilful use and arrangement 
of words. 

Have you ever stopped to consider, when 
you have marveled at an author’s clarity 
of style, that this very clarity is due to 
two factors: first, to the author’s ability 
to think logically; and, second, to his 
adroitness in the use of words—call it 
writing, if you prefer—which enables him 
to state those thoughts clearly and force- 
fully? We have all, I am sure, read essays 
and papers, some of them, I regret to say, 
written by librarians, which yielded the 
excellent ideas they contained only after 
careful and serious study. Generally this 
obscurity of style is due to a lack of the 
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LIBRARIAN AS A WRITER 


second factor which I have mentioned: 
adeptness in the use of words. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said: ‘Habit 
and practice sharpen gifts; the necessity of 
toil grows less disgusting, grows even wel- 
come, in the course of years; a small 
taste (if it be only genuine) waxes with 
indulgence into an exclusive passion.” ? 


MASTERING A STYLE 


“Habit and practice sharpen gifts’— 
those are important words, those are the 
two suggestions which are valuable to us in 
what Stevenson has to say. It was “habit 
and practice” that made Gamaliel Brad- 
ford the master of both style and the power 
of expression, just as these same elements 
have made Stevenson and other great au- 
thors what they were and are today. They 
make the golfer, the adept in anything you 
will. Writers do not emerge from the void 
fully proficient in their art, any more than 
the man of sixty steps to the tee for the 
first time and “shoots a seventy-five for 
eighteen holes.” ‘The young man who 
takes up golf in his college days is the con- 
sistently good player throughout his years. 
The writer who begins to improve his 
power of expression as a youth of nine- 
teen becomes, with the growth of the habit 
and continual practice, the recognized mas- 
ter in succeeding years. 

Writing not only improves our power 
of expression, but it also clarifies for us 
and our potential readers what we have 
to say. The idea that is but half shaped 
in the brain must be put into words if it is 
to be put on paper. Indeed, one reason 
why we experience difficulty in writing is 
because we have not thought a question 
through and found the words which con- 





*“Letter to a Young Gentleman Who Proposes to 
Embrace the Career of Art” in Random memories 
— Vailima edition, v. 12] London, 1922, page 
348). 
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vey exactly the meaning we wish. A 
thought is embryonic, as it were, and the 
attempt to mature it and give it birth, to 
bring it into the light of day, can be ac- 
complished only by the use of symbols—for 
words are merely that—which our fellow 
men can understand. Therefore, when we 
have acquired facility and felicity in the 
use of words, when we are thoroughly 
familiar with the denotation and the con- 
notation of words, we find that the mere 
task of thinking is simpler and the ability 
to think on paper, to use a stock phrase, 
is greatly enhanced. 

This facility in the use of words, this 
ability to write, enables us to play our 
part in the drama of existence much more 
efficiently, and renders us more skilful in 
the complex game of intercourse with our 
fellow men. To quote Stevenson again: 

The difficulty of literature is not to write, 
but to write what you mean; not to affect 
your reader, but to affect him precisely as 
you wish. This is commonly understood in 
the case of books or set orations; even in 
making your will, or writing an explicit let- 
ter, some difficulty is admitted by the world. 
But one thing you can never make Philistine 
natures understand; one thing, which yet lies 
on the surface, remains as unseizable to their 
wits as a high flight of metaphysics—namely, 
that the business of life is mainly carried on 
by means of this difficult art of literature, 
and according to a man’s proficiency in that 
art shall be the freedom and the fullness of 
his intercourse with other men. Anybody, 
it is supposed, can say what he means; and, 
in spite of their notorious experience to the 
contrary, people so continue to suppose.” 

There are two ideas in this quotation 
which we may well consider: first, the 
use of writing in our daily life; and, 
second, the reward for mastering the art 
of writing. 

2“Truth of Intercourse” in Virginibus puerisque 


[Works, Vailima edition, v. 2] London, 1922, pages 
54-55). 
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Just how do we use writing in our daily 
life? If, as I have indicated, writing is a 
form of expression, I think you can see 
easily how much we use it. You have all 
read news items in local and national 
papers recounting the number of letters 
which pass annually through the United 
States mails; you can estimate the number 
of daily newspapers published in America 
alone; you can guess at the hundreds of 
thousands of memoranda which pass from 
one desk to another in business offices ; the 
reports of the telegraph companies will 
give you an idea of the number of mes- 
sages which are transmitted annually. 
These several manifestations of the use 
of writing are sufficient to indicate the use 
of the symbols we call words in the busi- 
ness of our daily life. 

You have all heard of the “mute, in- 
glorious Miltons,” you all know men who 
fail to win the recognition that is their 
just due because they cannot express them- 
selves. You have all seen men who are 
proficient in using their hands, and even 
those who are masters of other techniques, 
stutter and stumble in attempting to ex- 
plain how they work or accomplish their 
results. These men lack the power of 
expression, the ability to put into words 
the technique conceived and perfected by 
another part of their brains. They can- 
not communicate to others what they 
know. 


CoNSERVING HUMAN ENERGY 


We librarians are not exempt from this 
lack of skill in communicating to each other 
the matters which pertain to our profes- 
sion. Yet, for the sake of the advance- 
ment of our profession we are honor bound 
to record and communicate what we know. 
In fact, the whole structure of the civiliza- 
tion of which we are but a very small, 
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albeit important, part demands that we 
tell others how we do things and construc- 
tively criticize the methods and ideas ad- 
vanced by others. To prevent, by means 
of written records, duplication of effort is 
a part of the economy of the organized 
society in which we live and of which we 
are acomponent part. Just in so far as we 
transmit to others the results of our efforts, 
so are we conserving human energy and 
eliminating costly experiments; in so far 
as we record our own individual addition 
to the sum total of human knowledge, by 
so much are we advancing civilization. 
An illustration will emphasize my point. 


SAVING $10,000 IN RESEARCH 


The professor of animal husbandry at 
the University of Nebraska has discovered 
the cause of a peculiar type of disease 
to which cattle are often subject. He 
found the solution only after a series 
of long and expensive experiments in his 
laboratory and in the field. When he had 
finished his work and obtained the results 
for which he hoped, he told me that the 
library had saved him about ten thousand 
dollars, because, by means of books con- 
tained in our own and other scientific col- 
lections, he was able to find recorded the 
results of many preliminary experiments 
and observations which otherwise he 
would have been forced to make himself. 
In other words, because other scientists, 
some of them working over a hundred 
years ago, had communicated to him, 
through the medium of writing, their find- 
ings and observations upon the phenomena 
of this disease, he was able to take up the 
problem where it had been dropped by 
his predecessors in the field, and work it 
through to a successful conclusion. Can I 
illustrate more poignantly than in terms 
of our great god, Money? 
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SIGNIFICANCE TO POSTERITY 

Hence it is not difficult for us to see 
how important to us and to the world is 
the cultivation of this art of writing, this 
art which is the sole means of communi- 
cating our ideas to the future. In ancient 
days ideas were recorded in the memory 
of individuals, and transmitted by word 
of mouth; but in the course of time the 
accumulated and collective knowledge of 
man reached such vast proportions that 
we have long since been forced to de- 
pend exclusively upon writing for our 
records of it and for the transmission of it 
to posterity. Writing is, therefore, the 
sole means of communication between the 
past and the present, and the present and 
the future. 

Now let us consider the second idea 
in my quotation from Stevenson, namely 
the reward which he says comes to those 
who master the art of writing. Allow 
me to quote again his words: “Accord- 
ing to man’s proficiency in that art shall 
be the freedom and the fullness of his in- 
tercourse with other men.” 

I have already hinted that the reward 
of freedom in intercourse with our fellow 
beings lies in the power of expression and 
the results of that power in the way of 
clarity and force. I have said not only 
that ability to write renders one’s meaning 
clearer to other men, but also that facility 
in the use of words tends to make think- 
ing an easier task. 

As to the reward of fulness of inter- 
course with others, I need say only that 
an understanding of the art of writing 
and the technique of the use of words, 
acomprehension of the denotation and con- 
notation of words themselves, greatly in- 
tensifies one’s appreciation of literature. 
Through this knowledge and comprehen- 
sion we are much more likely to catch the 


skilfully concealed sense that lies behind 
the more obvious meaning. We are able 
to re-interpret for others, less skilful than 
ourselves, the ideas which have been com- 
municated to us through writing by men 
whose bodies have ages ago returned to 
the dust whence they came, or men from 
whom we are separated by countless miles 
of land and sea. By means of an under- 
standing of this technique we can figura- 
tively sit in that famous library in 
Richmond-in-Virginia and listen to James 
Branch Cabell expound his philosophy 
through his mouthpiece, John Charteris; 
we can catch the sly inuendoes that lie be- 
hind his words and distinguish the nuances 
cf his meaning, perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than if we were actually sitting there 
beneath the bust of the sphinx-like 
Esred, marveling at his knowledge : of 
life and his art. This understanding in it- 
self is sufficient justification for the time 
and trouble we spend in acquiring pro- 
ficiency in the art of writing. It is suffi- 
cient indication of the “fullness of inter- 
course” which we achieve. 

In discussing this art of writing and 
some of its implications, I fear that I have 
been led astray from my main theme, 
the librarian as a writer. The byway 
was so enticing that I must beg your 
forgiveness for my lengthy digression, 
and ask you to bear with me for a 
few minutes longer while I attempt to 
indicate just how the librarian is con- 
cerned with writing and how he can pro- 
fit by proficiency in the art. 

Some two hundred years ago Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, in The Englishman, no. 1, 
1713, first used the word librarian to mean 
keeper of books, deriving it from the Latin 
word, librarius, which, in its adjectival use, 
meant concerned with books. Today the 
official title of the librarian of the British 
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Museum is Keeper of Printed Books. 
There is more than tradition behind the 
use of the word in that sense, for we libra- 
rians are popularly considered to be but 
custodians or keepers of books. Even in 
colleges and universities, where our clien- 
tele is supposed to be at least slightly 
more intelligent and intellectual than that 
of the public library, our academic col- 
leagues know very little about the details 
of our work, and, with a few distinguished 
exceptions, the administrators of the in- 
stitutions which we serve not only know 
even less about our function, but also 
look upon us as clerks rather than as bona 
fide members of the teaching staff. Yet we 
believe that we play an important part in 
educating the youth of our country, for 
without books no university or college can 
function, and without guidance in the use 
of books no student can learn to use efh- 
ciently the great, and often bewildering, 
mass of books available to him. 


““Dry-NURSES TO YOUNG HopEFULS” 


In fact, we have become tiremen to 
scholars and dry-nurses to young hopefuls. 
There is ample evidence of this. Let us 
take, as an example, Anthony Adverse, 
the most popular novel of the year, and 
certainly one of the most scholarly novels 
of our time. Reviewer after reviewer has 
commented upon the research which went 
into the preparation to write those 1,224 
pages ; the publishers have spoken of Allen’s 
years of study and work upon them. With- 
out question many librarians actually or 
indirectly contributed to that great novel 
by collecting, possibly a generation or more 
ago, the books the author read and used; 
they helped him by cataloging those books ; 
they aided him in giving him bibliographies 
of costuming, social life, and customs in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in- 
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ternational trade during the same era, and 
a thousand other subjects. In fact, with- 
out the efficient aid of modern library tech- 
nique, Allen’s task would have been in- 
finitely greater. Yet do these unknown 
librarians share in his fame, present and 
future? In such an instance are we any 
more than laboratory assistants ? 


CaLL OuRSELVES PROFESSIONAL 


We are trying to raise our work to the 
rank of a profession. We call ourselves 
professional people, and we fondly hope 
that others recognize us as such. But do 
we understand just what a profession is 
when we use the term as casually as we 
do? 

Again referring to the Century Diction- 
ary, we find that a profession is “specifi- 
cally a vocation in which a _ professed 
knowledge of some department of science 
or learning is used by its practical applica- 
tion to the affairs of others, either in ad- 
vising, guiding, or teaching them or in 
serving their interests or welfare in the 
practice of an art founded on it.” In the 
exposition of this meaning, the lexicog- 
rapher adds: “The word implies pro- 
fessed attainments in special knowledge, as 
distinguished from mere skill; a practical 
dealing with affairs, as distinguished from 
mere study or investigation; and an ap- 
plication of such knowledge to uses for 
others as a vocation, as distinguished from 
its pursuit for one’s own purposes. In pro- 
fessions strictly so called a preliminary 
examination as to qualifications is usually 
demanded by law or usage, and a license 
or other official authority founded thereon 
required.” 

We profess a knowledge of books and 
the technique of handling books. But do 
we have a special knowledge; can we 


produce evidence that we possess it? 
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To attempt to answer these questions fully 
is not the province of this paper. | am 
concerned merely with such evidence as 
the body of our writing may present. 
Formerly, the accepted professions were 
theology, law, and medicine. In each of 
these the exponent possessed a_ special 
knowledge and used that knowledge for 
the spiritual, social, or physical benefit of 
mankind. Innumerable books have been 
written by the members of these classic 
professions. Many extensive libraries 
have been formed of those very books, 
such as the Union Theological Library in 
New York, the Worcester County Law 
Library in Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
the United States Surgeon General’s Li- 
brary in Washington. Within each of 
these professions then there is ample writ- 
ten evidence of the standing of the profes- 
sion and the desire of its members to 
communicate to their colleagues and suc- 
cessors the continually growing body of 
knowledge that is theirs. But what the 
world knows of this written knowledge is 
based in the main on a few books, books 
to which we may legitimately apply the 
term classics. The imitation of Christ, 
presumably by St. Thomas a Kempis, has 
been the solace of many a weary and 
lonely soul; Sir William Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the laws of England is 
a living monument to its author’s mem- 
ory; while Andreas Vesalius’s De humani 
corporis fabrica libri septem has become 
one of the epoch making books in the lit- 
erature of medicine, and Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio medici, one of the best 


beloved. 


LIBRARIANS PRopucE TooLs 


What have we as librarians to offer 
as similar evidence that our profession de- 
serves that name and has contributed to, 


rather than assisted in, the progress of 
civilization? Let us look at some of the 
best known books which we have pro- 
duced. Poole’s Index to periodical liter- 
ature is probably our most useful tool, 
but notice that we speak of it as a tool, an 
implement implying the employment of 
skill. No great scholarship was required 
for the compilation of that book, merely 
industry and intelligence. Again, take 
Firkins’ Index to short stories. It is a 
monument to patient toil, rather than 
erudition. Do not mistake me, I do not 
deride these books; I am pointing out that 
they are not evidence of our knowledge, 
but rather of our skill in saving ourselves 
and others labor in the use of books. I 
know of no one book with which every 
librarian worthy of the name is expected 
to be familiar as a theologian is familiar 
with his St. Thomas a Kempis, a lawyer 
with his Blackstone, or a physician with 
his Vesalius or his Sir Thomas Browne. 

Most of the literature of our profession 
is highly specialized in type and nature, 
most of it exists only in essay form. There 
are few if any treatises, few if any exposi- 
tions of our body of knowledge. This is 
partly due to the fact that our field of 
knowledge is so broad that it is difficult to 
reduce it to a compact form; it is partly 
due to the fact that as a profession we are 
still in our youth. Young men do not, as 
a rule, write epoch making books, although 
Vesalius was hardly more than twenty- 
eight when he published his great work 
on anatomy. 

Yet, we are reaching a point when we 
should be writing more than we are. We 
should be producing scholars from whose 
pens we can expect books which will stand 
a chance of becoming the classics of our 
field. 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Inviting An Experiment 


By ELIZABETH M. SMITH 
Chairman, A. L. A. Publicity Committee 


O FOCUS public attention on a 
nation-wide scale on reading as a vital 
factor in successful living, the Publicity 
Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation asks librarians of the United States 
and Canada if they will stress in their pub- 
licity programs for the coming year twelve 
subjects selected for emphasis at the Mont- 
real conference. The subjects selected 
are: 

Art of reading and the use of the li- 
brary; 

Aids for parents and home-makers; 

Growing up with books; 

College on nothing a year; 

Developing a personal philosophy ; 

Budgeting one’s income ; 

Good health and how to keep it; 

Gardening; 

Adventures in the arts; 

Handicrafts and other hobbies; 

Community, state, national, and inter- 
national issues; 

The world we live in. 

The public has become nationally aware 
of the fact that unemployment has in- 
creased the use of libraries and that li- 
brary budgets have been tragically re- 
duced ; two subjects stressed from coast to 
coast in library publicity. 

An experiment is now suggested to see 
if by concerted effort of librarians through- 
out the country the library’s relation to 
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“the good life” may be more widely recog- 
nized. 

Discussion or study groups, demonstra- 
tions, newspaper feature stories, reading 
lists, exhibits, posters, and, above all, 
codperative undertakings with community 
organizations which will demonstrably in- 
crease the library’s essential services to 
men and women occupied with the prob- 
lems or pleasures suggested in the list of 
subjects to be stressed, are recommended 
by the committee to carry out the plan. 


To Make REapInGc RECOGNIZED 
Factor IN LIFE 


Local and state librarians in favor of 
such an effort are asked to: 

OUTLINE during the summer ways in 
which to make reading on the subjects 
listed a more widely recognized factor in 
community life; 

Keep the Publicity Committee, A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, informed of their plans and 
their results so that new and _ successful 
ideas may be passed on to other libraries; 

SEND samples of publicity with reports 
te A. L. A. Headquarters so that collec- 
tions of good publicity may be assembled 
for lending to interested librarians; 

Watcu the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association for suggestions and 
news. 
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Looking Toward National Planning 


HE American Library Association at 
the Montreal conference indorsed: 


Federal aid for libraries and assumption 
by the national government of responsibility 
for leadership in the library movement; 

The enactment of a law in every state 
providing for the certification of librarians; 

State aid for school libraries; 

Close coérdination of university and other 
large libraries to increase the accessibility 
of research materials to all scholars and 
advanced students; 

Federation and codrdination of public li- 
braries in large systems, each system to serve 
a metropolitan area, a large county or 
several counties. 


Several months ago the Executive Board 
appointed a Planning Committee consist- 
ing of Harry M. Lydenberg, Ralph Munn, 
Louis R. Wilson, and Carl H. Milam. 
They and President Countryman solicited 
and received helpful suggestions from 
many sources, outside as well as inside the 
library profession, and in the light of these 
suggestions made recommendations to 
the Council looking toward national plan- 
ning. The Planning Committee’s state- 
ment to the Council is printed in full 
herewith. 

Some of the proposals, it is hoped, will 
be useful to state library planning com- 
mittees, and perhaps suggestive to Cana- 
dian librarians also, though they have been 
prepared by librarians of the United States 
with their own country chiefly in mind. 

The paragraphs in italics are those in- 
dorsed by the Council. They are expres- 
sions of the opinion and conviction of the 
Association as of June, 1934. The starred 


paragraphs were discussed, but action was 
postponed until the next meeting of the 
Council. The paragraphs not italicized 
or starred were not submitted for action. 
Many of them need revision and extension. 
Criticisms are solicited. 


STATEMENT DiscussED By CoUNCIL 


The maintenance of democratic in- 
stitutions depends largely on the enlight- 
enment of the people and on the vitality 
of their cultural and social ideals. 

The growth in the quantity and com- 
plexity of knowledge points to the need 
for a lengthening of the period of educa- 
tion. The constantly accelerating rate of 
change indicates that man must be for- 
ever bringing his knowledge up to date 
if his usefulness as worker and citizen is 
to be maintained. A greater degree of 
economic security and more leisure for 
large numbers of the population may be 
expected to result—as an accession of 
wealth and leisure has resulted in the past 
—in an expansion of interest in things of 
beauty and of spiritual value. 

If the best traditions of our culture are 
to be maintained and our hopes for the 
future achieved, there must be universal 
education at the lower levels, more wide- 
spread education at the higher levels. 
There must also be—what is now largely 
lacking in many areas, and only meagerly 
provided in most—opportunity for con- 
tinuing self-education at all levels, rapid 
diffusion of uncensored facts and ideas to 
all citizens, and a cultivation of apprecia- 
tion of social and cultural values which 
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will prevent the domination of life by 
material motives. 

To meet America’s needs there must be 
a new conception of the organization, 
functions and activities of the agencies 
which contribute to educational, social, 
cultural, and recreational interests. It is 
not enough that existing agencies simply 
be provided with additional funds. They 
must be expanded, coérdinated, and ade- 
quately financed to provide for every per- 
son from childhood to old age the oppor- 
tunity and continuous encouragement for 
the fullest possible development of per- 
sonal ability and social understanding. 

In any such program of service, reading 
—and libraries which provide reading 
matter of all kinds to all ages—will play 
an important part. 

Every American citizen should have a 
publicly supported library near at hand, 
through which will be made available to 
him such printed materials as he may wish 
to use for information, self-improvement, 
scholarship, cultural advancement, and 
recreation; which will provide such aid 
in the selection and use of materials, and 
guidance in planning and pursuing his 
reading, study, and research as he may 
need and desire; and which will stimulate 
and help to satisfy his intellectual curiosity 
and reading interest in questions of cur- 
rent importance. 

The public library typifies democracy. 
Those who come within its doors are from 
every walk of life, the educated and the 
uneducated, the highest to the lowest. 
They are supplied with books to meet 
their wants as varied as are the needs of 
a complex society. 

What books mean in an organized soci- 
ety cannot be measured, but a progressive 
society without books cannot be imagined. 
What people read is no small factor in 


determining what they are. In a civiliza. 
tion growing daily more complex people 
need the best thought expressed in books 
to guide them. 


Liprary OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the library are to as- 
semble and preserve books and related ma- 
terials in organized collections and, 
through stimulation and guidance, to pro- 
mote their use to the end that children, 
young people, men, and women may have 
opportunity and encouragement: 

To educate themselves continuously; 

To aid in the advancement of knowl- 
edge; 

To improve their capacity for apprecia- 
tion and production in cultural fields; 

To improve their ability to participate 
usefully in activities in which they are in- 
volved as citizens; 

To equip themselves, and keep them- 
selves equipped, for efficient activity in 
useful occupations and practical affairs; 

To keep abreast of progress in the sci- 
ences and other fields of knowledge; 

To maintain the precious heritage of 
freedom of expression and a constructively 
critical attitude toward all public issues; 

To make such use of leisure time as will 
promote personal happiness and _ social 
well-being. 

The process of assembling books for 
these objectives involves the command of 
experience and judgment, not only in the 
appraisal of their intrinsic literary quali- 
ties, but of their usefulness in relation to 
the needs and interests of the community 
and the intellectual and cultural levels of 
its members. 

The process of organizing requires 
training and proficiency in the principles 
and methods of librarianship and their 
practical application to the books to be 
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organized and the varied groups of read- 
ers to be served. 

Library service will become a social 
enterprise participating and cooperating 
with all other agencies and forces con- 
cerned with the welfare and progress of 
humanity. In this service one of the chief 
elements will be a personnel bringing to 
its task adequate education and training 
and a wide variety of special interests and 
aptitudes, but, above all, a broad and 
sympathetic comprehension of the expand- 
ing opportunities and their concomitant 
responsibilities in the administration of 
the library and its books as a source of 
power and enlightenment. 

A system of libraries which will serve 
these ends would seem to be, with our 
public school system, the minimum cul- 
tural equipment necessary for civilized liv- 
ing in America. 


Our Existinc Lisprary SysTEM 


The United States now has some ten 
thousand national, state, county, munici- 
pal, school, college, and university libra- 
ties. They typify America’s interest in 
education, culture, and recreational read- 
ing. They have millions of books. Their 
total investments represent a not insig- 
nificant share of our national wealth. 
They are regularly used by perhaps 
twenty-four million people. They circu- 
late hundreds of millions of books a year. 

Our national library, the Library of 
Congress, is one of the largest libraries 
in the world, and one of the most satis- 
factorily organized for public use. There 
are other great libraries, rich storehouses 
and workshops for scholars. The public 
library is one of America’s great contri- 
butions to civilization. It endeavors to 
make easily accessible to people of all ages 
and all levels of educational attainment 


the best of the world’s knowledge as re- 
corded in print and guidance in its use. 
At its best, it serves the cultural, educa- 
tional, and leisure time needs of the com- 
munity without compulsion, censorship, or 
bias, at low cost. 

But American libraries are not prop- 
erly distributed or codrdinated for the 
uses of scholarship, for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, for cultural stimula- 
tion, or for providing recreational reading. 
The great libraries are largely concen- 
trated in a few areas. Many small libra- 
ries are so inadequately equipped with 
books and staff that they cannot meet the 
needs of those who wish to use them. 
Some states and some cities maintain sev- 
eral separate, independent library agen- 
cies, serving essentially the same popula- 
tion. About forty million people have no 
local public library service of any kind. 
Even the best libraries have not achieved 
the maximum possibilities of public useful- 
ness. 

We have many libraries but we do not 
have a codrdinated library system. Only 
a part of the population is served. 

The inequalities of the present system, 
which leaves a third of the population 
with no library service and another third 
with very little, must be overcome. 


The library is an agency for education, 
culture, scholarship, and recreation. Its 
maintenance is primarily the function of 
the state and local government. But the 
inequalities of taxable resources among the 
several states, the importance of the li- 
brary’s objectives to the whole nation, and 
the need for national and regional co- 
operation especially among libraries for 
scholarship and research, lead to the con- 
clusion that the federal, state, and local 
governments might well share the respon- 
sibility for library support. 
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The proposals which follow are based 
on this conclusion. 


THE STATE’s RESPONSIBILITY 


* For libraries, as for schools, the state 
should assume responsibility for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of adequate 
service for all inhabitants. 

In each state there should be a state 
library agency charged with the function 
of developing and coordinating library 
service throughout the state. Competent 
leadership by such an agency requires not 
only special training but also strength of 
character, forceful personality, adminis- 
trative ability, and freedom from harm- 
ful political interference on the part of 
those connected with it. 

In every state where two or more sepa- 
rate state library agencies exist, efforts 
should be made to bring about such con- 
solidation or cooperation as is in line with 
good administrative practice and as will 
improve library service. 

The state library agency should serve 
as the central lending library for the state, 
coordinating all the book resources of the 
state, as a means of supplementing local 
library facilities. Pending the establish- 
ment of complete library service for the 
state, it may need to serve isolated read- 
ers or groups of readers directly. 


Public Libraries 


Each state should have a system of pub- 
lic libraries available for all its population. 
A comparatively small number—say five 
hundred—large public library systems 
might provide better service for all the 
people in the United States than is now 
available except in a few cities and coun- 
ties. Each system might serve a large 
county or several counties or a large met- 
ropolitan area. The emphasis should be 
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on the natural area of interest, irrespectine 
of city, county, or possibly even state lines. 
Each community would have a branch of 
the large library system or a community 
library federated with other community 
libraries in a large system. 

*In order to provide adequate state- 
wide public library service it will be in- 
creasingly necessary for the state to ap- 
propriate funds sufficient for a minimum 
program, to be supplemented as desired by 
local funds. 

Laws permitting or requiring the es- 
tablishment of such library systems should 
be enacted in all states now without them. 

In every community where there are 
two or more libraries serving the public 
(as for example, public, school, municipal 
university, and state university libraries) 
efforts should be made to bring about such 
consolidation, cooperation, or division of 
responsibility as will promote economy 
and improved service. 


School Libraries 


Because the daily use of library mate- 
rials is indispensable to the modern Amer- 
ican program of elementary and secondary 
education, every child should have access 
within his school to a variety of well 
chosen books and other printed materials. 
This means that larger schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, should be pro- 
vided with organized libraries presided 
over by professionally prepared personnel, 
and that smaller schools should be pro- 
vided with books and organized library 
service through participation in some plan 
of large-unit administration. In order to 
bring these conditions about, those re- 
sponsible for the administration and fi- 
nancing of both schools and public libraries 
should come together locally and as state 
and regional groups to work out programs 
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giving to schools adequate school library 
service and facilities without unnecessary 
duplication of physical equipment, reading 
materials, or personnel, and without 
curtailment of reading opportunities for 
adults. It will also be necessary for 
boards of education to budget school libra- 
ries and library service on the same basis 
as they are accustomed to budget other 
educational indispensables such as text- 
books and teaching service, and to arrange 
for the certification and employment of 
school library personnel on a professional 
basis. 

State aid to school libraries has proved 
its value in a number of states. Such aid 
should be greatly extended. 


University and College Libraries 


College libraries should contribute to 
the specific objectives of the college. They 
must be greatly expanded to serve ade- 
quately the educational and cultural needs 
of students and faculty. 

Changing methods of instruction and 
the relation between the use of library 
books and student progress must be studied 
as the basis for continuous modification 
of the library and its service. 

University and other libraries for re- 
search should be closely coordinated (by 
voluntary cooperation and planning) with 
each other and with college, state, and 
large public libraries to avoid unnecessary 
duplication and to increase the avail- 
ability and accessibility of needed books, 
manuscripts, and related materials to 
research workers in all parts of the 
country. 

Universities and colleges, especially 
those supported by the state, should be 
prepared to meet the library needs of re- 
search workers throughout the state and 
to support the work of their extension 
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departments in so far as these needs cannot 
be met by other library agencies in the 
state. 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The federal government should assume 
responsibility for nation-wide leadership 
in the library movement through a library 
agency associated with other agencies re- 
sponsible for general educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational activities. 

The federal government should recog- 
nize the inevitable inequalities in library 
facilities in the several states due to ine- 
qualities of taxable resources, and provide 
financial aid to the end that reasonable 
facilities to use and borrow books and 
other printed materials may be available 
throughout the nation; such funds to be 
allocated to the several states and ter- 
ritories through such state library agencies 
and on such terms as may be approved by 
the appropriate officer of the govern- 
ment. 

Our national library has achieved dis- 
tinction in its service to Congress, schol- 
ars, and libraries throughout the nation. 
It should be maintained and developed 
in such a way as to extend this service in 
an increasingly effective way. 

Under some nation-wide leadership 
such coordination and division of respon- 
sibility for special collections and special 
services should be established, involving 
all national, university, and other research 
libraries, as will tend to make the ma- 
terials of scholarship equally available to 
people in all parts of the country. 


Books 


For the general reader and student 
seeking a general education America’s li- 
brary system should provide enough of the 
most useful books and other printed mate- 
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rials to meet all reasonable demands, 
within easy access of all persons. This will 
probably mean: 

That the library will greatly increase 
its supply of copies of the socially useful 
books in greatest demand ; 

That more national codperation in book 
evaluation will be provided for; 

That library purchase of novels which 
have little literary or social value will de- 
crease ; 

That pamphlets and periodicals (which 
can be produced quickly to meet current 
needs) will form an increasingly impor- 
tant share of the library’s collection; 

That more books which synthesize 
knowledge in simple, direct, interesting 
style will be sought. 

For specialists and research workers 
the library system must make available 
throughout the whole country the printed 
and manuscript material required in schol- 
arly investigation. This apparently will 
necessitate : 

Establishment or development of libra- 
ries for research in large regions now with- 
out them and division of responsibility 
among all libraries for the collection and 
distribution of such materials; 

Great development of reproduction de- 
vices so that the content of any book or 
manuscript available anywhere in the 
world may be made quickly available to 
any reputable student anywhere in the 
country. 


Every public library system should en- 
deavor to make it possible for any patron 
to secure information concerning any sub- 
ject. This should be effected through addi- 
tions to the library itself, or through co- 
ordination of specialized libraries with it. 

Libraries should assume responsibility 
for the preservation and use of visual ma- 
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terials and mechanical substitutes for the 
printed page. 

The library will coéperate with writers, 
editors, and publishers to insure production 
of books suited to the needs and reading 
abilities of groups of readers now not 
adequately provided for. 

The public library will stimulate and 
encourage individual ownership of books, 
believing the private library plays an im- 
portant part in the cultural life of the 
community. 


PERSONNEL 


The service of the intellectual and cul- 
tural interests of the American people 
through libraries requires large numbers 
of educated men and women with good 
personality and special training. They 
must understand people as well as books. 
They should know something about the 
reading interests and habits of their pub- 
lic. They must know how to share with 
people their knowledge of books and sub- 
jects. Readers’ advisory service should be 
greatly extended so that all readers may 
have an opportunity to use such service. 
The librarian who works with the general 
reader must be something of a sociologist, 
psychologist, and practical student of com- 
munity life. He must be trained to work 
with individuals of many different kinds. 
The librarian who works with scholars 
must be a scholar himself. 

The librarian who works with chil- 
dren and young people should be con- 
versant with literature and capable of 
introducing it to them, and_ should 
be familiar with the best thought in 
the educational and in the psychological 
fields. 

The library adininistrator must be com- 
petent to participate in the codrdination 
of all educational, recreational, and cul- 
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tural agencies in his community. Salaries 
should be commensurate with education, 
training, ability, and responsibility. 

Schools which are broad enough and 
specialized enough to train such personnel 
should be maintained. It is necessary 
that these schools be constantly ad- 
justing themselves to the changing con- 
ditions in order to meet the needs of 
libraries and society for special types of 
service, that they should be adequately 
distributed so that all sections of the 
country will be served with reasonable 
ease. 

Certification of librarians should be pro- 
vided for by state law in all states where 
it is now lacking, as a means of improving 
library service through raising the stand- 
ard of library personnel and prevent- 
ing the appointment of unqualified per- 
sons. 


Tue Lisrary AND Its Pustic 


The library should become a more dy- 
namic institution, which will assume its 
full share of responsibility for stimulating 
curiosity and reading interest to the end 
that the educational and cultural objec- 
tives of the country and the community 
may be advanced. It must be aware of the 
adult education movement and of the in- 
terest in informal education of all sorts, 
and do its full share to provide leadership 
and service. 

Books should be more accessible. The 
library’s welcome should be universally 
understood. The librarian and library 
assistant should know how to help all 
sorts of readers of all ages. In school 
every child should acquire the habit of 
reading and of turning to books and libra- 
ries for information. Books must be 
available quickly and easily. Regulations 
should be simple. There should be staff 
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members whose chief work is outside the 
library establishing helpful relations be- 
tween the library and organized groups 
and individuals. Where necessary, books 
should be delivered to the home. 

Every citizen should be conscious at 
all times of the intellectual and cultural 
opportunities offered by the library, as the 
result of continuing publicity for its books 
and services, through newspapers, radio, 
moving pictures, distribution of reading 
lists and reading courses, through book 
discussion groups, lectures, and other 
meetings in the library. He should think 
as readily of the library as a place for 
education, informal education, as he now 
thinks of the school. He should learn to 
think of the library as an indispensable 
agency for education, where anyone can 
find not only the materials but also the 
skilled personal advice and counseling 
necessary to effective self-study. The 
library must perfect and extend its ad- 
visory personnel and service. 

Because some kind of after-use of what 
one reads is needed to make it one’s own, 
the library should foster formal and in- 
formal discussion among readers, and aid 
in any other practical way to complete 
the educational process which begins with 
reading. 

The library should seek to deepen the 
public’s conviction that it is an educational 
institution by cooperation with other edu- 
cational agencies, supplementing their edu- 
cational offerings with reading suggestions, 
and promoting the use of such agencies 
as a supplement to its own service. 

The librarian must not become a propa- 
gandist. He can, however, encourage 
reading on subjects of vital importance to 
the community and he can help each 
reader to find the books which are best 
for him. The reader's freedom and the 
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library’s right and duty to furnish mate- 
rial on all sides of controversial subjects 
must, at all costs, be preserved. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

Buildings and equipment should be pro- 
vided which are suited to the needs of 
an expanding program. Plants must be 
flexible to meet changing conditions and 
social habits. More study rooms for com- 
munity activities and discussion groups 
will be needed. New mechanical devices, 
photographic equipment for reproducing 
books, equipment for radio receiving, for 
the talking book, and other mechanical 
devices must be installed. The location 
and design of the building must be such 
as to encourage use. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


Internal organization should be con- 
trolled by the types of readers and students 
to be served and should be directed toward 
encouraging and facilitating use. In re- 
search libraries there should be more sub- 
ject departmentalization, more attention 
to the specialist and advanced student in 
the preparation of catalogs and other tools. 
For the general reader more logical group- 
ings from the reader’s point of view may 
be found; catalogs and_ bibliographies 
must be prepared for the non-specialist. 


LipRARY RESEARCH—STUDY OF READERS 

Continuous research, experiments, and 
studies should be carried on locally, in re- 
gions and nationally, to improve library 
organization and methods, to aid in mak- 
ing nearly universal 
method of continuing self-education, and 
to insure constant improvement of the 
library’s 


reading a more 


contribution to the changing 


needs of society. 


LisRARY PLANNING COMMITTEES 


In each state there should be created a 
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committee of librarians and other citizens 
to plan for the development of library 
service within the state in codperation 
with the state library agency. 


VINA 
League to Study Library 


Tue National League of Women 
Voters has added the public library to its 
list of topics recommended for study, along 
with schools, in its Department of Govern- 
ment and Education. This step was taken 
at the recent biennial meeting at Boston, 
without a dissenting vote, on recommenda- 
tion from the executive session of the De- 
partment of Government and Education. 
As is the case with all new topics, the first 
step is study by the local and state leagues 
that select it. Measures recommended for 
support are quite distinct, and have grown 
out of the studies of previous years. Study 
material on the library is expected to be 
prepared soon. 

Copies of the “Program of Work for 
the National League of Women Voters, 
1934-36” can undoubtedly be secured from 
local or state headquarters of the league, 
as well as from the national headquarters, 


726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


OFANAN 


On College Libraries 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of college and uni- 
versity buildings, grounds, and equipment, 
compiled by Henry L. Smith and Forest 
R. Noffsinger, has been published recently 
by the Bureau of Codperative Research, 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. The section on libraries 
contains more than 160 annotated entries 
with cross reference to 140 additional 
entries. The bulletin may be purchased 
from the University Bookstore, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Price, seventy-five cents. 
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Canadian Library Council Formed 


| | HE formation of a Canadian Library 


Council to meet problems essentially 

Canadian in character but affiliated in some 

way with the American Library Associa- 

tion was an outstanding event of the 

Montreal conference. This action was 

taken at a business meeting of several hun- 

dred Canadian librarians following the 
| (Canadian reception at the Redpath Li- 
| brary, McGill University, on the evening 

of June 26, and was the outgrowth of 
suggestions presented the previous day at 

the A. L. A. Library Extension Board 
| open meeting for Canadian librarians. 
| Mary J. L. Black, Public Library, Fort 
| William, Ontario, Canadian member of 

the Library Extension Board, presided at 
both meetings. 

As soon as the resolution setting up the 
council was adopted, an organization com- 
mittee was named and a nominating com- 
mittee of three elected. 

Officers chosen at a later meeting were: 
President, John Ridington, University of 
British Columbia Library, Vancouver; 
first vice president, Fred Landon, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario Library, London; 
second vice president, Aegidius Fauteux, 
Municipal Library, Montreal; treasurer, 
Henry Munro, superintendent of educa- 
tion, Halifax, Nova Scotia; secretary, 
Edgar S. Robinson, Vancouver Public Li- 
brary. 


An Executive Committee consists of 
Estelle Vaughan, Gerhard R. Lomer, 
} W. J. Sykes, Angus Mowat, and E. L. 
Hill, with George H. Locke and Miss 


Black, ex-officio members. 





At the open meeting for Canadian li- 
brarians, John Ridington spoke of the need 
for a central Canadian library agency and 
traced the history of concerted interest on 
the part of Canadian librarians in their 
problems from its beginning in a Cana- 
dian meeting at the Seattle conference in 
1926. 

The Toronto conference in 1927 was 
the occasion for another Canadian library 
gathering, which Mr. Ridington termed 
the most enthusiastic meeting he had ever 
attended. It was there that the suggestion 
was first made and approved that some 
organization should be established which 
would form the bond of contact between 
those engaged in library work throughout 
the entire Dominion. A Canadian library 
association was formed, but the practical 
difficulties of working without a secre- 
tariat and the lack of funds to establish 
such an office proved insuperable and so 
“this excellent idea died aborning.” 

Another Canadian project of the To- 
ronto conference, however, was carried 
through with great success. This was the 
survey of library conditions and needs in 
Canada which was accomplished through 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The published report, Libra- 
ries in Canada, has given great impetus to 
library improvement and extension in many 
of the provinces. 

Mr. Ridington, as president of the 
original Canadian Library Association and 
as chairman of the Canadian Library Sur- 
vey Commission, continued to cherish the 
hope of a Canadian library agency—not 
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set up in opposition to the A. L. A. but 
supplementing its work with special atten- 
tion to Canadian needs and codperative li- 
brary efforts. He reported that he had 
discussed this project with the president of 
the Carnegie Corporation, suggesting a 
The 
question seemed to be how to carry on 
when such a grant, if made, expired. 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, then suggested 
the possibility of continuing the activity as 
a branch of the A. L. A. 

It was made clear to the group that the 
Carnegie Corporation had not consented 
to make a grant nor had the A. L. A. 
agreed to assume responsibility later; the 
opinions expressed were merely personal 
opinions of individual officers. Neverthe- 
less, there seemed to be grounds for hope 
that such a plan might be worked out. 
Mr. Ridington closed his remarks by sug- 
gesting the appointment of a small com- 
mittee authorized to proceed with the 
establishment of a central library organi- 
zation for the whole Dominion. 

Mr. Milam then spoke extempora- 
neously on the question of the relation of 
the A. L. A. to a possible library organiza- 
tion in Canada. He said that he wished 
to disclaim any desire to have this move- 
ment follow the line he had suggested. He 
admitted that the A. L. A. had become a 
bureaucracy; that any office of sixty peo- 
ple is a bureaucracy and, therefore, dan- 
gerous, and he had no desire to annex new 
territory to this already powerful organi- 
zation. On the contrary, he saw no objec- 
tion to such a step and thought that 
the organization should take whatever 
form was best suited to the purpose. 

“T also want to say,” he continued, 
“that I think it is inevitable that some- 
time in the future there will be an 


grant for several years’ operation. 
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independent Canadian library association, 
I do not think that it can be avoided; | 
do not think there is any reason why it 
should be avoided. . . . And I do not think 
that there is an officer of the A. L, A 
who would make any effort to prevent the 
formation of such an organization. The 
friendly relations between the United 
States and Canada in every way and in our 
own professional group are too close to be 
hurt by any independent organization to 
be established on this side. These rela- 
tions will continue no matter what hap- 
pens. We do wish to be useful to you 
and we are willing, I think, to do almost 
anything we can along the lines that have 
been suggested. Also we are friendly to 
the organization of a Canadian library 
association when the time comes for one to 


be established. 


CIN AN 
Twelve Inch Shelf 


Twenve inch shelf, a bibliography of 
pamphlet literature covering current ques- 
tions on economic problems, has been com- 
piled by the American Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy. Money, the distribution of 
wealth, the problems of labor and indus- 
try, government costs and taxes, the New 
Deal, fascism, and communism are some 
of the subjects covered. A brief résumé 
of each problem prefaces the bibliographies, 
and one section of the booklet is devoted 
to discussion outlines and study courses. 

The five pamphlets in the Exploring 
the Times series, published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, are included in 
the 135 recent pamphlets listed. 

The Twelve inch shelf is twenty-five 
cents a copy, plus three cents for postage, 
and may be ordered from the American 
Committee on Economic Policy, 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
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SOIT PL 
A Montreal Miscellany 


a thoughts of the St. Law- 
rence at sunset, Mount Royal and the shad- 
owed city at its foot by moonlight, and 
yellow warblers jeweling the trees near 
Bordeaux insist upon crowding to the fore 
at the mere suggestion of Montreal. Nine- 
teen hundred delegates and more than a 
hundred meetings kept the wheels of life 
moving swiftly during the Fifty-sixth An- 
nual Conference of the American Library 
Association at the Windsor Hotel the last 
week in June, but just for a moment or 
two during the week the wheels were 
stilled and the beauty of Montreal and its 
surroundings crept into one’s consciousness 
and stayed there. Montreal is a lovely 
city! We had heard it was and now we 
know that even Rumor—on occasion—can 
tell the truth. And what is more, it is 
civilized. Any city which can infiltrate 
even into an American conference a quiet 
tide of beauty, gayety, and friendly in- 
formal hospitality is, in our opinion at 
least, truly a representative of civiliza- 
tion. 

Like the Chicago conference, the meet- 
ing in Montreal began, so to speak, be- 
fore it started. At the request of President 
Countryman, state and provincial leaders 
interested in library planning gathered on 
Saturday at the Windsor and discussed 
many questions of state and national sig- 
nificance. For awhile it seemed as if little 
but discussion would come out of the meet- 
ing but toward the end of the afternoon the 
group began to take action and before they 
had finished they had gone even further 
than the Council went later in the confer- 


ence and urged state, provincial, and fed- 
eral aid for libraries, including state aid 
for school libraries; state provision for a 
foundation program of state-wide library 
service to be supplemented by local funds; 
and national and regional codperation, es- 
pecially among libraries for scholarship 
and research. How the Council acted on 
these various proposals is reported else- 
where in this Bulletin, under “Looking 
Toward National Planning.” 

All of the general sessions addresses 
given at the conference are appearing in 
full either in the Bulletin or the Pro- 
ceedings and several are appearing in the 
Library Journal. Later issues of the Bul- 
letin, Library Journal, Wilson Bulletin, 
or the Proceedings will carry. additional 
addresses given at section or round table 
meetings. 


DINNER FOR New MEMBERS 


The real beginning of the conference for 
many people was the dinner for new mem- 
bers and delegates appearing at their 
first A. L. A. conference. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-three guests attended the 
dinner this year which preceded as usual 
the first general session. Ida F. Wright, 
chairman of the Membership Committee, 
presided, with James I. Wyer acting as 
toastmaster. A popular feature of this 
annual event is absence of formal ad- 
dresses, but Miss Wright and Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, former president of the 
Association, both won applause when the 
former announced more than one thou- 
sand new members enrolled during the 
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last eight months and the latter “wel- 
comed the last thousand members as one 
of the first thousand enlisted.” 

Following the dinner and the first gen- 
eral session at which President Country- 
man gave the address printed in the July 
Bulletin, a reception in true Canadian 
style followed at the Art Association. 
French Canadians sang songs of the voy- 
ageurs, giving generous encores in response 
to their listeners’ demands. New arrivals 
massed at the top of the great staircase 
or wandered through the galleries seeking 
and finding old friends, then drifted down 
to hear the songs before saying their final 
good-nights. 


TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 


Trends in government, society, and 
education were discussed at the second 
general session, Professor Thomas H. 
Reed seeing as “the first and most impor- 
tant trend in government today a greater 
and greater socialization of our economic 
life.” 

More and more government in every- 
day life he also saw, with increasing bu- 
reaucracy and a coincident decline in the 
importance and significance of legislatures. 
The dissatisfaction with legislatures 
throughout the world has further resulted 
in a trend toward dictatorship, a danger- 
ous trend in Mr. Reed’s opinion, who pre- 
fers to take his chances with a “poor 
stumbling democracy than with the best 
dictatorship that man has ever tried.”” The 
power that is possessed by the President 
of the United States, he observed, is almost 
as great as the power possessed by Hitler 
or Mussolini, but there is one great dif- 
ference: the people of the United States 
have the power in 1936 to reélect Mr. 
Roosevelt or elect his successor by the 
orderly processes of the ballot. A dicta- 


torship provides for no such process, nor 
does it provide a second in command to 
step into the dictator’s shoes when such a 
step becomes necessary. 

The rise of dictatorships with their at. 
tendant emphasis on national well-being 
has resulted in a tendency to minimize the 
importance of international well-being 
commented Mr. Reed, with the result 
that serious discord threatens if this tend- 
ency is not checked. 

Speed in handling matters of govern. 
ment as well as in handling machines js 
demanded by people throughout the world, 
but patience is what is needed. ‘“‘Person- 
ally,” concluded the speaker, “I would 
like to slow down the speed a little and | 
think that the institution of democracy has 
the best facility for making haste not 
hastily of any of the systems of govern- 
ment. 

“Tn spite of the blatherings of Congress, 
in spite of the ineptitude of state legis- 
latures, in spite of the stupidity of city 
councils, I would rather take my chances 
with democracy as a system of order and 
stability than with the best dictatorship 
man has ever tried.” 

A ray of hope in financing present gov- 
ernment services was seen by Professor 
Reed in the fact that tax collections have 
taken a definite turn for the better, the 
downward course definitely 
stopped. 


having 


Miss STEWART’S VIEWS 


If we are to retain democracy, com- 
mented Helen Gordon Stewart, the next 
speaker, it must be done by means of our 
social institutions rather than by the mob 
on the one hand or by individualists on the 
other. One significant trend in social 
thinking is the realization that the stu- 
pendous change in our material surround- 
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ings has a fundamental effect on our per- 
sonalities and the communities of which 
we form a part. We are dimly beginning 
to realize that we have accumulated the 
tools of living but that if we are to use 
these tools in gaining human satisfactions 
the thing which we call progressive civi- 
lization needs to be given a different focus. 
We must also realize that the roots of our 
difficulties today lie not in the failure of 
individuals but in the failure of social 
institutions upon which those individuals 
are dependent. Heretofore we have re- 
garded our institutions and customs as 
sacrosanct. Now we are beginning to 
place them in their proper relation to man- 
kind and to realize that unless they are 
servants of man, they inevitably cease to 
function. 

In studying social institutions and so- 
cial relations a more scientific attitude of 
mind is needed, in Dr. Stewart’s opinion. 
We also need to recognize that while we 
do not know very much about man or his 
relations from any accurate point of view, 
we do know that certain forms of society, 
notably those which offer autonomy instead 
of autocracy and an ordered discipline 
instead of coercion, lead toward true prog- 
ress. 


TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


One of the most heartening trends in 
education, in Henry M. Wriston’s opinion, 
is the tendency to regard schooling only 
a an introduction to education with the 
establishment of certain intellectual and 
emotional emphases and skills. This tend- 
ency points toward an enrichment of life 
and toward a profounder significance 
within mature experience. 

“In view of the fact that education is 
also becoming more and more an individual 
matter, there is more joy in my office over 
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a marked increase in student library cir- 
culation per capita than over one more 
monograph in some professor’s special 
field,” the speaker declared. ‘That pro- 
fessor is the best teacher whose students 
use more books, especially if they use them 
in a more diversified manner over a wider 
range of the field and upon their own 
initiative.” 

Defects in the so-called enriched curric- 
ulum have been two, in President Wris- 
ton’s opinion. The wide range of choice 
open to the student under the elective sys- 
tem has often left him impoverished by 
his futile shopping about among uncor- 
related specific courses and his emotional 
development until recently has been 
largely disregarded. Now correlation of 
studies is more evident and “art and music 
have moved in from the periphery to the 
very center of the educational structure.” 

Education of the body as well as of 
the mind has now become so common that 
we tend to overlook the significance of 
that development. 

The ancient college gave no attention 
to health or to recreation. To emphasize 
the amazing changes that have taken place 
in educational thinking during the last 
eighty years, President Wriston quoted an 
English visitor’s description of what he ob- 
served at a characteristic American college 
of the 1850's: 


“Look at that pale-faced, dirty-complex- 
ioned youth, flitting like the ghost of a monk 
from his college cell to chapel or recitation 
hall. His very dress is shadowy and unsub- 
stantial. His meagre frame is hung with a 
limp calico gown and his feet drag after him 
in slouchy slippers. Follow him to his room 
where he lives his life almost unconscious of 
the air, earth, or sky, and you see him sub- 
side suddenly into that American abomina- 
tion, the rocking chair, or fall upon his bed, 
where, with his pipe and a book wearily 
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conned, he awaits the unwelcome call of the 
bell to lecture. To move he is indisposed, 
and yet when at rest he seems exhausted. 
He does not sit but sprawls; and he and his 
fellows in their loose and fusty dress, as they 
listlessly lounge or drawl at their recitations 
might readily pass for so many captives of a 
watch house, half awakened into sobriety 
from a night’s debauch.” 


“When one compares the life of those 
days with the provisions for recreation, 
for bodily hygiene, and physical develop- 
ment today, it is clear that the change 
amounts to nothing less than revolution,” 
commented the speaker. “In this respect, 
as in so many others, education has come 
to insist upon the inculcation and develop- 
ment of habits which can be carried on 
and developed through all of life.” 

Disturbing trends in education as Presi- 
dent Wriston sees them are the tendency 
to fill schools and colleges with students 
totally uninterested in culture or even vo- 
cational training, and to regard colleges 
and universities as hostels during the eco- 
nomic storm. ‘The tone of professional 
ethics is certain to be lowered under such 
conditions, commented President Wriston, 
and public service in the widest meaning 
of that term tends toward demoralization. 
The multiplication of schools and colleges 
in small communities with local clientele 
and without traditions or matured staffs 
aggravates this problem, producing results 
“more workmanlike than inspiring.” 

A much-needed trend in education, con- 
cluded President Wriston, is wiser train- 
ing for citizenship. There has been some 
tendency to view citizenship in terms too 
mechanical, to express it in terms of ac- 
tivities rather than in terms of feelings 
and ideas; to discuss rights and duties 
rather than attitudes and ideals; to equip 
the student with the instruments of citi- 
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zenship without adequately motivating him 
in the use thereof. 

“Confidence in the reliability of citi. 
zenship upon a democratic basis has sunk 
to a low ebb,” he observed, “but the re 
sponsibilities of citizenship with the 
growing dependence upon government are 
increasingly onerous, and a vigorous and 
renewed emphasis upon the moral training 
and character education which will fit citi- 
zens for their responsibilities is increasingly 
to be expected within the next few years.” 

Every one of the trends in education dis- 
cussed, pointed out the speaker, look to 
the preservation of democracy and auton- 
omy rather than to autocracy. 


Miss RotHRocK’s COMMENTS 


At the third general session Mary U. 
Rothrock summarized the trends indicated 
by the three speakers at the second general 
session and gave as her own opinion that 
substantial federal aid would be necessary 
if the public library were to play its proper 
role in the social developments foreseen. 
A system of public libraries as universally 
accepted as the public school system will 
be necessary, in Miss Rothrock’s opinion, 
with coérdination of existing research li- 
braries and their vast extension to meet 
the requirements of scholars and of society. 
Broader conceptions of the functions and 
facilities of libraries will also be essential. 


Lisrary A Pusuic UTILITY 


The library as a public utility which 
would furnish a book supply much as a 
municipal water system would furnish a 
water supply was discussed by Jennie M. 
Flexner speaking on “Books in Relation to 
Significant Trends.” 

Greater use of mechanical devices to 
reproduce and distribute books, manu- 
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scripts and records needed by scholars was 
visualized by Miss Flexner, as well as 
wider use of visual aids, the film and the 
radio to serve non-readers. 

The crying need for readable books for 
adults of varying reading experiences was 
stressed. “Lyman Bryson speaks of these 
people as the governing body of our popu- 
lation, the voters,” Miss Flexner declared. 
“They present the most vital and difficult 
problem to any group of librarians con- 
cerned in a large way with book selections 
and supply, and with the relations of 
formal and informal education to a con- 
tinuing process of growth through books. 

“Many of these people are being intro- 
duced to books and libraries through the 
adult schools made possible by federal 
aid. Students and leaders in such in- 
formal groups are looking to librarians not 
only for books but for direction and guid- 
ance in the organization and conduct of 
these classes and schools.” 


MeN AND ScHOLARS NEEDED 


Fewer hermits and more socially-minded 
librarians are needed in the profession, 
declared Sydney B. Mitchell, speaking on 
“Personnel in Relation to Significant 
Trends” at the same session. 

More men are also needed, in his 
opinion. Men are less well balanced than 
women, less sane, less conservative and the 
library needs the initiative, the virility, 
the adventurous attitude which the right 
kind of men can supply. 

Scholarship, too, is needed, not scholar- 
ship that will mean a cloistered detach- 
ment but an intimate knowledge of some 
subject field. The social sciences, particu- 
larly economics and government, will be 
of increasing importance in the future, 
Mr. Mitchell believes, with the biological 
siences, including anthropology and psy- 
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chology, of next importance in many li- 
braries. 


Mr. Bryson SPEAKS 


At the last general session Charles H. 
Compton, the incoming President, and the 
other new officers announced in the July 
Bulletin were introduced, and Lyman 
Bryson spoke on “The Treason of the 
Liberals,” his address being given in full 
in this issue. 


SARAH C. N. Bocie FELLowsHipP 


Contributions toward a fellowship to be 
endowed in memory of Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
late assistant secretary of the A. L. A., 
will be invited this autumn, according to 
an announcement made at the conference 
by Jennie M. Flexner, member of the 
Bogle Memorial Committee. The fellow- 
ship would be awarded at irregular inter- 
vals and flexibly administered, but in ac- 
cordance with Miss Bogle’s international 
interests would enable a foreign librarian 
or student to come to this country or some- 
one from this country to study in Europe 
or Asia. 

The economic situation has delayed a 
request for contributions until now, Miss 
Flexner said, but appeals to individuals 
and groups will be made this autumn. “No 
contribution which anyone wishes to make 
will be too small,” she declared. “Indi- 
viduals or groups who wish to participate 
in endowing the fellowship may send gifts 
to A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, with a note 
requesting that they be credited to the 
Bogle Memorial Fund.” 

Two Council sessions were chiefly taken 
up with discussions of national planning 
reported elsewhere in this Bulletin, as has 
been noted. A few other matters, how- 
ever, were also acted upon. 
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SCHEMES OF SERVICE 

At the request of Josephine Adams 
Rathbone, chairman of the Committee on 
Schemes of Library Service, the report of 
that committee printed in the June, 1934, 
Bulletin was adopted as a progress report, 
the committee was discharged with thanks, 
and the work of revision and adaptation 
of the report to changing conditions as 
might be necessary was assigned to the 
Committee on Salaries and Employment. 

In connection with adoption of the re- 
port, the Council recommended that the 
work of the present statistical assistant 
at A. L. A. Headquarters be enlarged to 
a department of research and statistics. 


SHORTAGE OF Books STRESSED 


Because of the alarming shortage of 
books in public libraries throughout the 
country the Council on June 25 adopted 
the following resolution on the recom- 
mendation of the Board on the Library 
and Adult Education and the Library 
Extension Board: 


A serious shortage of books exists in pub- 
lic libraries everywhere, due to increased 
demand and decreased income during the 
last four years. Former book stocks are 
worn out, new books cannot be purchased; 
thus the library has lost in part ability to 
keep its readers in touch with current de- 
velopments and is not now rendering its full 
contribution to national recovery. 

Trustees of every library are asked by the 
Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion to call this acute situation to the atten- 
tion of appropriating bodies and urge more 
adequate funds for books. 

Such an increase in book funds should not 
be made at the expense of personnel equally 
necessary for effective service. 


ApvocaATE WorK RELIEF PROJECTS 


Further use of white collar workers on 
work relief projects in and for libraries 
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was advocated by the Council on the rec. 
ommendation of the Library Extension 
Board and the Board on the Library and 
Adult Education, June 25, in the follow. 
ing resolution: 


It is the opinion of the Council of the 
American Library Association in session at 
Montreal, June 25, 1934, that many work 
relief projects of a highly desirable and use- 
ful type can be set up in libraries to utilize 
effectively the services of educated and 
trained persons from many professions, in- 
cluding librarians now unemployed and with- 
out adequate means of subsistence. Libraries 
generally have demonstrated that they can 
conduct and supervise work relief projects 
with effectiveness. 

These workers can be utilized in libraries 
in such capacities as: 

1. Surveyors of library facilities and needs. 

(a) State-wide, under the direction of 
state library planning committees and in co- 
operation with state planning boards; 

(b) In metropolitan areas, counties, and 
other regions under similar direction. 

2. District or neighborhood representa- 
tives of the library, who will establish con- 
tacts with individuals and groups, with and 
through schools and other community insti- 
tutions, and who will introduce and extend 
library service into sections not adequately 
served under present conditions. 

3. Assistants within the library to prepare 
booklists and indexes, collect and arrange 
pamphlets, government documents and other 
materials, particularly in technical and spe- 
cial fields, and in many similar ways add to 
existing library facilities. 

4. Advisers and leaders of study and dis- 
cussion groups with the general objective of 
increasing the educational value of the li- 
brary’s services. 

5. Statistical workers to study financial, 
loan and other records in order to assemble 
information needed in planning more eco- 
nomical and efficient service. 

In view of the opportunities libraries offer 
for the profitable employment of many skilled 
professional workers, the Council urges that 
the services of greater numbers of the more 
able professional workers be made available, 
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een if they are not completely destitute. 
To PRESERVE RECORDS 


William Warner Bishop commented on 


. the valuable studies of papers, bindings, 


efects of atmospheric conditions, and other 
factors on the preservation of records made 
by the Bureau of Standards and offered 
the following resolution which the Council 
adopted June 30: 


Resolved, That the Council has followed 
with keen interest the published results of 
the studies on the preservation of books and 
records made by the Bureau of Standards 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the guidance of a committee of the 
National Research Council, and further, 

That it is plain that further studies in this 
same important field are highly desirable 
and of pressing necessity, therefore the Coun- 
cilexpresses its warm thanks to the Carnegie 
Corporation, to the Bureau of Standards and 
the National Research Council for the work 
already done and urges a further grant for 
the continuance of these studies. 


On Discounts 


Following lengthy discussions of codes 
and discounts before the Order and Book 
Selection Round Table and the Council, 
the latter resolved : 


That the Book Buying Committee and the 
Executive Board be instructed to resist any 
downward changes in the discounts now en- 
joyed or allowed to libraries of all kinds 
and also any changes in methods of making 
book purchases in the carrying on of the 
normal buying of libraries and to be watchful 
for the interests of libraries in all matters 
of purchase. 


The Council also voted that a com- 
munication be sent all libraries which may 
be affected adversely under the booksellers 
code, calling upon them to register em- 
phatic protests and indicating to what au- 
thorities such protests should be directed. 
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Carl H. Milam, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, interpreting these 
resolutions, was applauded by the dele- 
gates when he commented: “We do not 
look upon this as a waged battle between 
the book producerand bookseller on the one 
hand and the librarian on the other. We 
do have conflicting interests, but we also 
have many interests in common. I should 
like to express the hope that Mr. Lippin- 
cott and Mr. Melcher and the rest of us 
can still be very good friends and work 
in the common interest of book distribu- 
tion, and at the same time stand up 
courageously for the things which we be- 
lieve are right for ourselves.” 

Joseph W. Lippincott, chairman of the 
Library Committee of the National As- 
seciation of Book Publishers, received sim- 
ilar applause when he observed later: 
“The publishers feel that these two great 
associations should work together very 
closely in the future in order to meet the 
pressure put upon us both. I think we 
will accomplish something by united effort. 
I assure you that the publishers are most 
anxious in that direction, and that my re- 
port will be favorable in every way to- 
ward every problem I have encountered 
here. What we can do I do not know. 
The publishers’ code has not been passed 
at Washington, although we presented it 
last summer and have been working on it 
ever since. It does not affect libraries, so 
I could not very well enter into the dis- 
cussions. I know that you and we and 
the booksellers are trying to work for 
better literature in this country, and I 
think it is going to come, but condi- 
tions are very bad just now. We are 
worried about it, the booksellers are wor- 
ried about it, and the librarians are 
worried about it. Let us hope that some- 
thing constructive will come out for 
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literature as a whole as well as for the 
particular associations. 

“T am glad that I have seen this spirit 
shown here, and I am going to try to see 
that the same spirit is shown wherever I 
have any contact with other associations.” 


REQUEST OF STATE LIBRARIES 


In connection with national planning 
the Council referred the following resolu- 
tion to the Executive Board: 


Resolved, That the National Association 
of State Libraries requests that in the future 
its president be named a member of any com- 
mittee appointed to consider the development 
of state libraries. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BINDING 


The Bookbinding Committee’s report 
on specifications for bookbinding was ac- 
cepted by the Council, but the Executive 
Board was authorized to withhold filing 
of the specifications with the National Code 
Authority of the Book Manufacturing In- 
dustry until it was certain that it would 
be acceptable to that authority with the 
reservation that the A. L. A. might with- 
draw its approval and propose amendments 
on its own initiative at any time. 


Reicious Books SECTION 


At the request of members of the Re- 
ligious Books Round Table, a new section 
of the Association to be known as the Re- 
ligious Books Section received Council ap- 
proval. 

A complete report of action taken by 
the Council will be reported in the Pro- 
ceedings. 


CENTERS FOR VISUAL AIDS 


Advocating a demonstration of what 
can be accomplished by means of visual 
aids of various types in one area, the 


Visual Methods Round Table passed the 
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following resolution and sent it to the 


A. L. A. Committee on National Plap. | 


ning: 
Whereas, The demand for larger educa. 


tional and social services from libraries js | 
bringing increased pressure upon their re. | 


sources; 

Whereas, Books alone are inadequate to 
meet the needs of the public now looking to 
libraries for guidance in education and more 
intelligent citizenship; 

Whereas, Formal education of all types 
is making greatly increased use of visual aids; 

The Visual Methods Committee meeting 
on June 29, 1934, recommends the estab- 
lishment of regional centers for such aids, 
and that as a demonstration, such a center 
be attached to an existing library to show 
what can be accomplished by means of visual 
aids of various types in one area. 


OFAN 


Dinner for Waifs and Strays 


Owz of the innovations at Montreal 
which we hope will be repeated was a 
dinner for “Waifs and Strays,” ie, 
those people who were not attending li- 
brary school dinners on the evening de- 
voted to those affairs. Ninety-seven guests 
attended and later joined the Wisconsin 
Library School dinner in the same hotel for 
a program of French-Canadian songs. 
Congratulations to the Canadian host or 
hostess who originated this happy idea! 


Midwinter Meeting in Chicago 


Tue Executive Board has voted to 
call a midwinter meeting of the A. L. A 
Council in Chicago, December 27 to 29, 
1934. 


Changes in Handbook 


Au persons, institutions, and of 


ganizations which are members of the 
A. L. A. are asked to notify the Depart: 
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MISS WRIGHT REPORTS MORE MEMBERSHIPS 


nent of Membership before October 1 of 
any changes which should be made in their 
entries as they last appeared in the Hand- 
hook of the A. L. A. 

Notification of changes received too late 
jor inclusion in the 1934 Handbook will 
ie held for the next compilation. 


Miss Wright Reports More 
Memberships 


Fourtuer gains in membership dur- 
ing June bring the total of those who have 
pid their 1934 dues to 11,046, according 
tolda F. Wright, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Membership Committee. Nineteen hun- 
dred memberships are still unpaid. 

Ways in which the interest and support 
of new and old members are being obtained 
were reported at a Membership Commit- 
tee luncheon at the Montreal conference 
at which Miss Wright presided. 

In Ohio, Helen M. Tattershall has used 
cleartype county maps to chart state repre- 
entation in the national association and 
through members already enrolled has in- 
vited the participation of new members. 

In the Los Angeles Public Library, 
mimeographed reminder slips are put in 
envelopes with January and February sal- 
ary checks, calling attention to the fact that 
A.L. A. dues are now payable. 

In Houston, Texas, the public library 
provides that workers with low salaries 
may do extra work for pay to meet the 
vst of their membership fees. 

In Chicago, only those staff members 
who are paid up members of the Associa- 
tion may be granted leave to attend an 
A. L. A. conference. 

In New York City, with its 2,000 li- 
itarians, a committee of eight members 
erates, dividing the field geographically 
ind by types of libraries. 
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Possibilities of giving new members 
more opportunity to participate in A. L. A. 
conferences were discussed at the luncheon 
and it is hoped that by the Denver con- 
ference in 1935 some of the proposals 
made can be put into effect. 


For Public Officials 


Buuteris on subjects of interest to 
public officials, which may be obtained 
from the Public Administration Service, 
are described in a small leaflet, Your busi- 
ness of government. ‘‘Ways in which 
cities treat specific problems,” “Data on 
current state problems,” “Progressive city 
and county administration,” and “Public 
funds and how to handle them,” are among 
problems covered in these bulletins, most 
of which cost less than $1. Copies of the 
descriptive leaflet will be sent to li- 
brarians who address a request to Charles 
S. Ascher, director of the Publications 
Division, at the headquarters of the service, 
850 East Fifty-eighth Street, Chicago. 


OFA 


(Continued from page 445) 

Replanning the cultural life of the state 
will be concerned not only with the wider 
distribution of cultural opportunities geo- 
graphically, so as to be generally available, 
and socially so as to reach all ages, but 
equally with respect to the kinds and 
types of education, or fields of knowledge, 
in which the needs of the people are most 
obvious if they are to make the appropriate 
adjustments to the incessant changes which 
characterize modern life. 

In all plans for enhancing the cultural 
facilities of the land, the library should be 
given large and definite place as the free 
university of the people. 
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Civic Projects Give Library 
Publicity 
To the Editor: 

Last year when tax delinquencies in De- 
troit were mounting and the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Company was unable to pay 
its bill, the film company approached the city 
fathers with a proposition whereby they were 
to take pictures of each municipal depart- 
ment’s work and incorporate them, one at 
a time, in their weekly news reel. The sug- 
gestion was accepted and five hundred feet 
of film allotted to each department. Al 
Weeks, who has had considerable experience 
on the radio and with sound pictures, did 
the sound work for each film. 

From the city’s point of view, the pictures 
were designed to encourage the payment of 
taxes by showing what services were being 
provided with the tax dollar. The series 
opened with shots of Mayor Couzens ex- 
plaining the plan to show the work of all de- 
partments in succeeding weeks. Each 
department’s film closed with a graph show- 
ing the portion of the tax dollar allotted to 
that department. All of the pictures were 
shown in ninety theaters of the metropolitan 
area, including the large downtown houses. 

The library picture, naturally, showed 
only a small fragment of our work. How- 
ever, through Al Weeks’ talk we were able 
to put across a great many facts which we 
have wanted to put before the city. From 
comments heard in the audiences where it 
was shown, we felt the project was well 
worth while even though it took four or 
five days to complete the making of our 
picture. 

Following completion of the series, the 
entire group of pictures was assembled in 
one reel for showing wherever desired. 

Perhaps you may be interested to 
know that book marks, calling attention to 
the library’s book drive, were placed in 
all books sold by bookstores in the city during 
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April. Most of the bookstores set up special | 


tables displaying books which the public jj. 
brary would like book buyers to give. 

The library also had its share in the ob 
servance of “Let’s Know Detroit Week” 
sponsored by the 
Nearly all products manufactured in De. 
troit were shown throughout the city, 
The library had one or more of thes 
products on display in each branch and main 
library department. Beside each of these 
there appeared a large chart showing the 
ways in which the library can be of service to 
industry in each step of its development, be- 
ginning ,with the preliminary investigation 
of patents, then the financing of the industry, 





Board of Commerce, | 


determination of the market, plant layout, | 


business management and control, and ad- 
vertising in all forms including radio. In 
preparing this chart, we confined our- 
selves to the natural divisions of business 
and kept entirely out of the picture library 


classifications, such as reference department — 


services, technology, or fine arts. 

In May we put on a big carnival at the 
Municipal Airport to raise funds for sup- 
porting Outer Gratiot Branch, which is 
the branch that has been financed through 
the joint efforts of the community and the 
library. 

RatpH A. ULVELING, 

Assistant Librarian, 

Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


Women and Their Achievements 


To the Editor: 

A comprehensive bibliography on the lives 
and achievements of women has been com- 
piled by the Library of Congress under the 
direction of Florence S$. Hellman, acting chief 


bibliographer. Any institution or library in 


the country may have a mimeographed copy 
free by sending in a request for it. There 
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sre about a thousand entries and the material 
goes back to colonial times. 

Rose ARNOLD PoweELL, former President, 
Susan B. Anthony Foundation 

Washington, D. C. 


To Advertise New Foods 
To the Editor: 


Two reinforced cereals, Milkorno and 
Milkwheato, are being manufactured for 
relief feeding purposes under licenses 
granted by the Cornell Research Founda- 
tion, Incorporated. 

The new foods are designed to give unem- 
ployed families on relief meals costing only 
a few cents each, yet containing more nour- 
ishment than many affluent families pur- 
chase naturally. Recently half a million 
New York State families have had these 
new diets provided. 

“Until a few years ago,” a director of the 
Cornell Research Foundation has pointed 
out, “we lost 25 to 30 per cent of young 
chicks, due to faulty diet. Now we lose 
none from that cause. We hope to do some- 
thing like that for human beings. 

“No one would think of taking horses 
which had not worked for months and had 


| been fed only on hay and putting them to 


work without first feeding them other foods 
to give them strength. Yet we take men 
who have been undernourished, load them 
into trucks, and expect them to work with 
pick and shovel. It should be possible to 
give these workers the real food they need, 
and at no more cost.” 

In response to your inquiry, you may ad- 
vise your members that these foods may be 
obtained, either by individuals or the relief 
agencies, direct from the Grange League 
Federation, Incorporated, of Ithaca, New 
York, or the Ralston-Purina Company of 
§t. Louis, Missouri. They can also be pur- 
chased through any local dealer who handles 
the products of either of these concerns. 

Do you think some of your libraries could 
cooperate with relief agencies and the press 
inadvertising these foods and the appetizing 
menus which may be based on them? 

L. N. Simmons, 


Cornell Research Foundation, Inc. 
Ithaca, New York 
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Service for Shut-ins 


To the Editor: 

For some time I have wondered whether 
many libraries have a service for shut-ins. 
Having joined the “stay-at-home bodies,” it 
is my great privilege to have a fine library 
service from the Brookline Public Library. 
Books are sent and collected each Saturday. 
This particular library seems to be well 
equipped not only with books, but with most 
courteous, thoughtful people who do their 
utmost to meet a reader’s need. 

Many of my shut-in friends in this and 
other states have no such service and envy 
me. I realize the difficulties, but it is a great 
opportunity for service and for volunteer 
work. This volunteer work is well carried 
out by the Junior League in many hospitals. 
It is not necessary to stress this service to 
librarians who can imagine the boon it is. 
May every library have it some day! 


Harriet S. WARREN 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Librarians Obtain Supplement 


To the Secretary: 

It was fortunate that you published the 
notice regarding the Supplement to the Ox- 
ford English dictionary in the March issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin. You may be in- 
terested to know that it has effected a saving 
of about $3,000 to American libraries. 

We have received letters from several 
dozen libraries which own the original edi- 
tion of the Oxford Dictionary and which had 
never heard of the Supplement which they 
might obtain gratis and which will be sold 
at the price of £5. 


G. E. StecuHert & ComPANY 
New York City 


From a New Member 


To the A. L. A.: 


I am glad that out of the first money I 
have earned I am able to join the American 
Library Association. 

Witma SuLuivan, Librarian, 

Library School, 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Treason of the Liberals 

(Continued from page 438) 
like this have peculiar relationships to the 
problems of social organization and changing 
governmental forms. In the first place you 
are representative citizens of two great 
democracies, Canada and the United States. 
You have been, in the past at least, a notably 
liberal group. Even more important is the 
fact that you are devoting your lives to the 
development of institutions which are the 
invention of modern democracy—the free 
public libraries. No other form of govern- 
ment can tolerate them. The term “free” 
means more than just a place where books 
can be got without money payment. It 
means also a place where ideas are free. In 
public libraries, men pursue self-education 
and the encouragement of self-education is, 
I believe, the greatest spiritual aim possible 
to any society. And perhaps one may add 
that librarians are charged by their profes- 
sional training and their assumption of re- 
sponsibility as custodians of the public mind 
to be clear thinking citizens. 

This intellectual treason that I have been 
talking about will be more disastrous if it 
ever spreads among the people and the insti- 
tutions that you represent. The public duty 
demanded of you is not easy but it can be 
very simply defined. It is to see that all the 
people have access to all the ideas. Even 
possibly pernicious ideas must be given their 
chance to survive in free competition. You 
will have a fight on your hands in the next 
few years. Those who for any of a number 
of reasons are afraid to let democratic ways 
work themselves out, the honestly impatient, 
the stupid, the selfish, the ignorant, the timid 
people who believe that you can declare the 
truth and impose it on the world—all these 
people will interfere if they can with the dis- 
charge of your public duty. And there are 
false prophets who will offer you a salve for 
your conscience if you desert your responsi- 
bility, telling you that the world has changed 
and that from now on we must think by 
some formula, communism, fascism, or what 
not. This is not a new fight that you are in. 
It is an old one. It has been going on from 
the beginning; the specific problems change 
but the issue remains the same. 
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I do not believe that a good librarian « 
allow fatigue or fear to obscure this isgy 
for him; he belongs on the side of grows 
and freedom. 
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Librarian as a Writer 


(Continued from page 451) 

It is strange that few librarians have pro 
duced such books as Richard de Bury'’s 
Philobiblon and its long line of successors; 
it is remarkable that such books as th 
Amenities of book-collecting and Ex libris 
carissimis should have been written by a 
dealer in electrical supplies and a profes 
sional journalist, rather than by librarians 
who at least profess a knowledge of books 
It is odd that the finest descriptive bibl- 
ography as yet published, The literary career 
of James Boswell, Esq., being the biblio 
graphical material for a life of Boswell, 
should come to us from the study of a profee 
sor of English literature. It is noticeable, 
even, that the various guides for book cok 
lectors, such as the Elements of book 
collecting and the Primer of book collecting 
should have been written by those outside of 
our profession, or, should we say, ranks, It 
is astounding that the Editorial Committee 
of the American Library Association should 
have felt obliged to ask a college professor 
rather than a librarian to write Making the 
most of books. 

Is librarianship a profession, or are libra- 
rians merely another type of efficiency ex- 
pert? We think we are efficient; and we 
hope that we are considered members of @ 
profession. But we cannot expect recogni- 
tion from the intellectual and learned world 
to which we belong until we produce more 
evidence than we have hitherto presented. 
Moreover, I believe that that evidence must 
be in the nature of scholarly writing, not 
merely compilations of essays in which we ex 
plain to each other what we do and how we 
do it. The intellectual world of today takes 
nothing for granted—science has taught us 
the fallacy of that—but demands proof that 
we are what we call ourselves: in this case, 
members of a scholarly profession. I beg 
of you more evidence that we are such. 
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Poetry Broadsides 


Unorr the Greenwood Tree,” “Kubla Khan,” “Foreign 
Lands,” “I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud,” and “The Owl and 
Pussy-cat,” are some of the poems chosen for a set of poetry broad- 
sides by the Enoch Pratt Free Library at Baltimore. These 
broadsides, printed for poster use in public, private, and ‘school 
libraries, were designed individually and printed on different 
colored papers, to remind young people not only of the delight of 
poetry but of the art of typography as well. Much of the work on 
the twenty-seven posters completed so far has been done by 
CWA and BERC printers. 


The posters may be purchased from the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, but a minimum of five posters—price, $1, postage pre- 
paid—must be ordered. Additional posters may be obtained for 
ten cents each, plus postage. Orders should be addressed to Elsa 
L. Berke in care of the library. 


Other poems used for the broadsides are: 


“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” 
“She Walks in Beauty” 

“Composed upon Westminster Bridge” and “The Rainbow” 
“Work—a Song of Triumph” 
“Columbus” 

“To a Waterfowl” 

“Annabel Lee” 

“The Chambered Nautilus” 

“Abou Ben Adhem” 

“Afton Water” 

“Mending Wall” 

“Ode on a Grecian Urn” 

“A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea” 

“The Wind” and “The Lamb” 

“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes” 
“Hymn to Diana” 

“Who Calls?” 

“To Celia” 

“Thanatopsis” 

“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard” 
“The Hens” 

“The Swing” and “Here Go the Boats” 









































Lhe Library’s Own Prin 


BY FRANK K. WALTER 


W libraries are so small that they do not t 
some printing, if it is no more than forms and letterheads and overdue pe 
cards. Few libraries are so large that they can have on their s 
a person thoroughly conversant with type styles and layouts, p; 
and presswork standards. 

| Frank K. Walter’s little book—T he Library’s ¢ f 
Printing—is simple enough for the small library; it is detailed en 
for the large. In eleven clear chapters it covers subjects like the Purposes | 
of library printing, Preparation of copy and editing, Selection of 
and illustrations, Selection of paper, Designing the job, Estimating 
specifications, Composition and proof reading, Imposition and presswe 
Puplicasing processes, Suggestions for economy. 

The book has been beautifully designed by W. 
Kittredge and is itself a model of the principles it upholds. And, while 
designed for libraries, it can well be used in schools of journalism and 


local organizations which issue bulletins, —. or annual reports, 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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